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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


T long last the Government are said to contem- 
A piste immediate publication of the documents 

embodying the Franco-British naval compromise. 
A full disclosure is clearly essential, but it will come 
too late to prevent the envelopment of a real tragedy 
in an atmosphere of farce. The mischief began with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s announcement, which was 
either premature or inadequate. Then came the leak- 
ages and comments in the French Press, obviously in- 
spired, and admirably calculated to arouse the 
maximum of apprehension in Europe and irritation in 
the United States. They were met by a series of futile 
semi-official denials. | Next came publication in the 
Hearst Press of a circular from the Quai d’Orsay to 
French Ambassadors, obtained—how, we are at liberty 
to guess—by Mr. Hearst himself. The French Govern- 
ment has now made itself the laughing-stock of the 
world’s Press by solemnly expelling the journalist to 
whom Mr. Hearst handed the document for transmis- 
sion. Meanwhile we have been favoured with the full 
text of the American reply, an official summary of the 
Italian reply, and a summary, published in the Ecro 
pE Paris, of the correspondence leading up to the 
compromise. For several weeks, the principal terms of 
the compromise have been known and discussed in 
every country concerned. Officially, they remain a 
profound secret. 

t * * 

The handling of the compromise has, at least, 

“© added to the gaiety of nations.’’ Nothing so good 
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can be said about the compromise itself. The summary 
in the Ecuo bE Paris shows that the proposal to exempt 
light cruisers from limitation originated in a suggestion 
made by a French delegate to the Preparatory Com- 
mission. The British Government were so enamoured 
of the proposal that they voluntarily offered, if the 
French Government would adopt their delegate’s sug- 
gestion, to withdraw all opposition to the French thesis 
in the matter of trained reservists. M. Briand promptly 
replied with a demand that an equal maximum tonnage 
of 10,000-ton cruisers should be allotted to all Powers, 
each Power agreeing, in practice, to build only a stated 
number during the life of the Convention—a character- 
istic device for reconciling theoretical equality and prac- 
tical inequality, to the satisfaction of French amour 
propre. He further demanded the exclusion from limi- 
tation of submarines of 600 tons and under. The British 
Government thereupon stated that they ‘*‘ doubted the 
validity of the distinction . . . between offensive and 
defensive submarines,’’ but would nevertheless accept 
M. Briand’s amendments. 
7 * a 

We are dealing, it must be remembered, with a 
French summary. The full text may disclose the British 
attitude as less subservient than it appears. But how 
could any sane man believe that the United States 
would agree to the exclusion of light cruisers from 
restriction, or to a theoretical parity with France, Italy, 
and Japan in heavy cruisers, which would open the door 
to a claim to actual parity when the Convention came 
up for renewal? M. Briand, we learn from the sum- 
mary, ‘* considered ” the United States would accept. 
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If not, ** it will be imperatively necessary that the co- 
operation of the French and British Governments should 
continue, either to secure an agreement on other lines 
or to face the difficulties born of failure.’’ Are we to 
take it that the British Government concurs in this? 
If so, what does it mean? It is imperative that these 
questions should be answered. Meanwhile, Italy is 
pressing for limitation by global tonnage rather than by 
categories, and offers to accept any limit, however 
low, ** provided it is not exceeded by any other Power 
on the Continent of Europe.’’ To this, says the French 
Press, France can never consent. Had we not better 
place an agreement with the United States—an agree- 
ment vital to our real interests—in the first, instead of 
the second rank of urgency ? 
* ” - 

lhe Royal Commission on the Police held its first 
public session on Wednesday. Lord Lee, the Chairman, 
took a broad view, in his opening statement, of the 
functions of the Commission. The main question which 
they have to consider is, he said, the relationship be- 
tween the police and the public throughout England and 
Wales. Their main effort must be to find means of 
restoring that mutual confidence between them which 
had been so striking and happy a feature of our 
national organization. He wanted to make it clear that 
the Commission would not endeavour to restore that 
confidence by the use of whitewash, but by discovering 
and removing the causes of friction. If the Commission 
does its work in that spirit, it should produce an ex- 
tremely valuable Report. We are glad, at any rate, 
that Lord Lee is not disposed to interpret the terms of 
reference in a narrow legalistic sense. 

* ” * 

The public are again being edified by the spectacle 
of two Cabinet Ministers in controversy over the prac- 
tices of the Established Church. At the end of last 
month, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York issued 
a statement that, for the time being, they intended to 
allow the 1928 Prayer Book and the practices which it 
authorizes to be freely used in the Churches, and would 
** endeavour to secure that practices which are con- 
sistent neither with the Book of 1662 nor with the Book 
of 1928 shall cease.” This decision has now been 
denounced by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, in his 
capacity as President of the National Church League, 
as ** a further example of disregard of the law.’ The 
Bishops, he points out, are themselves Members of 
Parliament, and ** surely they are the last people who 
should advise the community that, if they cannot get 
what they want legally, they may take it not only with- 
out the authority of Parliament, but in direct opposi- 
tion to its decision.” 

* - * 

Sir William’s complaint has drawn a spirited re- 
joinder from Lord Birkenhead, who, in a letter to the 
Times of Tuesday, recalls certain warnings which he 
issued in the interval between the two decisions of the 
House of Commons, which, ** though their force was 
evident to any reasonably educated schoolboy, were 
entirely ignored.** Those who chose to ignore them, 
says Lord Birkenhead, are now ** pained ** by the atti- 
tude taken up by the Bishops. ** Very likely they are. 
So were the Bishops pained by their attitude. But 
what is it suggested that the Bishops should do?” If 
he were a Bishop, adds Lord Birkenhead, he would a 
thousand times rather see the Church disestablished 
than find himself compelled to coerce and bully a 
subordinate clergyman for doing that which he believed 
to be right, and which he had told the whole world that 
he believed to be right. This is lively controversy, but 
many readers will wonder whether Lord Birkenhead has 
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never administered a law of which he disapproved. As 
for disestablishment, who speaks of disestablishment ? 
Sir William, to do him justice, made no threats on this 
occasion. 

* * * 

An application was made on Thursday by the rail- 
way companies to the Industrial Court for a reduction 
of six shillings a week in the wages of electrical workers 
employed on the railways. This action has been taken 
by the companies owing to the refusal of a few hundred 
workers, engaged chiefly in power houses, to accept the 
agreement made with the other railway employees to 
submit to a reduction of 2} per cent. in wages, which 
was to be applied to all groups of railway workers. The 
railway companies, acting through the usual negotiation 
machinery, have been unable to come to agreement 
with the intransigent electrical workers, and have con- 
sequently applied to the Industrial Court for a wages 
reduction which is actually greater than the cut of 
24 per cent. of present wages which was originally pro- 
posed. On the other hand, some of the unions who did 
sign the agreement are dissatisfied with its results in 
practice. Representatives of the executives of all the 
Unions which are parties to the agreement, with the 
important exceptions of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, met 
on Tuesday and decided to invite all the Unions in- 
volved to meet in joint conference to consider the 
operation of the agreement. The Unions complain that 
excessive dismissals are taking place on the railways, 
and that the companies are not fulfilling their promise 
to maintain full-time work as far as possible. The 
trade-union leaders hope that the conference will decide 
upon a united policy, which will then be pressed upon 
the railway managers. 

* * * 

The draft of the scheme for the amalgamation of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the 
Workers’ Union, the two largest trade unions in the 
transport industries, was decided upon on Tuesday by 
the executives of the Unions. The final proposals are 
the result of negotiations which have been proceeding 
since the end of August, and considerable care has been 
taken to render the scheme acceptable to the member- 
ship of both trade unions. According to a statement 
made by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, amendments and final 
alterations are to be embodied in the scheme, which is, 
however, already complete in essentials. The proposals 
for amalgamation are to be submitted to the members 
of the unions for final approval within the next few 
weeks, and steps will be taken to give every member 
an opportunity to vote with full information of the 
effects which will be produced by the fusion. Trade- 
union circles are of the opinion that the scheme of 
amalgamation which goes forth with the cachet of the 
Union executives will certainly receive the approval 
of the rank and file, thereby making the new joint 
organization the largest individual trade union in Great 
Britain. 

* * * 

The Australian strike of waterside workers has now 
involved the unions and the Government in common 
difficulties. The general conference of trades unions 
has declared against an extension of the strike, and at 
Port Adelaide the dockers have resumed work; but at 
Melbourne the situation is critical. Here the enrolling 
of volunteer labour has been heavy, and the Govern- 
ment are pledged to protect that labour indefinitely. 
This means war to the knife. The position of union 
men on the inter-State steamers is difficult to a degree. 
They can work their ships with a clear conscience at 
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Port Adelaide; they are blacklegs if they work them at 
Melbourne. As a union delegation pointed out to Mr. 
Bruce, the Transport Workers Act is a serious obstacle 
to a practical settlement. Mr. Bruce, however, has 
refused to regard the Act as a piece of emergency legis- 
lation. His reply is that it is on the Statute Book and 
will remain there. He has a general election to face 
before the year is out, and he has apparently resolved 
to go to the country on the issue of ** law and order,” 
with the Transport Workers Act as a plank in his 
platform. 
* * * 

A nominal settlement may probably be reached 
shortly ; but it is difficult to believe that the Govern- 
ment will be able to keep their pledge to protect non- 
union workers indefinitely, unless they are prepared to 
keep a force of armed constabulary at the docks. Mr. 
Bruce was perfectly right in claiming that the guerilla 
warfare at the ports during the last few years consti- 
tuted a national menace. There was a good case, in the 
present crisis, for emergency legislation; but while law- 
lessness may be brought to nothing by emergency 
measures which the mass of the population make effec- 
tive, it will never be stopped by adding laws which will 
be disregarded to laws which have been defied. Mr. 
Bruce, however, has obviously decided to stake every- 
thing on breaking the power of the unions. He includes 
in his election programme proposals to repeal the 
coastal clauses of the Navigation Act, by which the 
inter-State traffic is confined to Australian-owned ships. 
Those clauses have always been a clog on Australian 
commerce, but their repeal at this moment will be inter- 
preted by Australian Labour simply as a strike-breaking 
measure. 

* * * 

The Austrian Government may be congratulated on 
the peaceful issue of the Wiener Neustadt demonstra- 
tions ; but the situation remains critical. The economic 
problems of post-bellum Austria have created a sharp 
division between the urban democracy and the popula- 
tion of the countryside. The peasants have rallied to 
the leadership of the ex-officials and gentry of the old 
regime. This Conservative coalition and the Socialists 
of the towns have both formed military organizations 
which they are prepared to use for the promotion of 
their political aims. The demonstrations at Wiener 
Neustadt showed that the Government has itself an 
armed force capable of maintaining order without 
favour. The police and armed guards who acted with 
such discipline and self-restraint were evidently pre- 
pared to deal drastically with disorders committed by 
either group. The organizations, however, are still in 
being and are unlikely to disarm voluntarily ; nor will it 
be easy for the Government to disarm them. The main- 
stay of the Conservative militants are men who have 
suffered terribly from the changed conditions in Austria, 
and who complain that the present Government regards 
them as outcasts. Only a combination of firmness with 
a sympathetic consideration of genuine grievances can 
avert serious trouble. 

* * * 

General Groener, the German Defence Minister, 
has made a very manly and straightforward statement 
about his recent difficulties with certain naval officers. 
He made no attempt whatever to conceal that there 
had been improper incidents on the Baltic station. An 
officer responsible for drafts and personnel had appar- 
ently established a working liaison with some ex-naval 
officers on the Viking League, who supplied him with 
recruits whenever he was short of them. In addition 
to this, a number of officers had been implicated in a 
demonstration at the Imperial Yacht Club at Kiel. 
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The officer who showed such a preference for Viking 
recruits has been dismissed; but upon investigation 
General Groener discovered that the Yacht Club inci- 
dent had been exaggerated. The members of the Club 
had cheered the Kaiser, the officers present had pro- 
tested. General Groener has therefore ruled that all 
naval officers must resign from the Club, as it is intoler- 
able that they should be compromised by the action of 
civilian members. 
* * * 

The new Nationalist Government of China is 
steadily consolidating its authority, and has shown real 
political wisdom in electing to the Grand Council the 
new ruler of Manchuria, Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the 
late Chang Tso-lin. It would appear from this that 
Chang has disregarded the advice received from Tokio 
to remain independent of Nanking, but as his appoint- 
ment precludes any invasion of Manchuria, Japan has 
no excuse for intervention. Other members of the 
Council are Chiang Kai-shek, Feng Yu-hsiang (the 
** Christian General ’’), Yen Hsi-shan (the ‘* model 
Tuchun *’), and Li Chai-sum, who recently showed such 
ability in restoring order at Canton. Apart from this, 
the Kuomintang is making a sensible effort to create 
an administrative machinery modelled in many respects 
on the old Central Government. The subordinate 
Councils are not unlike the Boards or Committees of 
Imperial days, and two distinguished scholars of the 
old type have recently been appointed to them. Chinese 
scholars with Western degrees have been appointed as 
their assistants. 

* * * 

All this is more significant than might be imagined. 
Doubtless these scholars and students stood well with 
the Kuominang authorities, and had political friends. 
So did thousands of military men in minor commands, 
who have received no such appointment. The present 
plans for reconstruction seem to be the first attempt 
to create a central authority with some of the attributes 
that the Chinese have always associated with the right 
to govern. At the same time, it has brought together 
the leaders of all three sections of the Nationalist move- 
ment, and the son of the great Tuchun, who was the 
backbone of the Northern resistance to Nationalism. 
As regards the new Government’s attitude to foreign 
affairs, there are two suggestive facts : tariff negotiations 
are being reopened with Japan and the Assistant 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations is going on 
a special mission to Nanking, with the object of 
strengthening Chinese co-operation in League work. 

* * * 

The prairie province of Manitoba is not exactly the 
place where those concerned with the welfare of our 
fishing industry would look for helpful examples of 
better business organization in that industry, so it is 
worth calling their attention to an interesting experi- 
ment that is being tried there. The fishermen of the 
province have formed a selling pool under the Co- 
operative Association Act under the name of 
Manitoba Co-operative Fisheries, Limited, to market 
the fish of members who contract for five years to 
deliver the whole of their output to the pool. Those 
who have already joined disposed of about 10 million 
pounds of fish last winter, of which about a third was 
fresh or unfrozen fish. Only winter-caught fish is to be 
handled by the pool to begin with, but it is intended 
eventually to give an all-seasons service to its customers. 
By systematic distribution it is hoped to avoid recurrent 
gluts, which, as the local report moderately states, 
‘* make for undue fluctuations in the price.’” Twenty 
receiving stations are being prepared for the coming 
winter fishing season. 
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SOME ELECTION ISSUES 


HE Conference of the National Liberal Federation 
"7 aan is taking place at Yarmouth this week will 

be the last great Party Conference before the 
General Election. The Liberal delegates have the 
advantage of knowing what has been said at the corres- 
ponding gatherings of the other two Parties which have 
just been held; and, with this evidence before them, 
they should be in a position to form a definite judg- 
ment as to the issues which will be fought out at the 
Election, and their relative importance. 

The point which emerged most clearly at the Con- 
servative Party Conference was that the Party Managers 
and official leaders are extremely anxious that Protec- 
tion should be discussed as little as possible. The rank 
and file of their Party will not allow them to shelve’ this 
issue in the only way it can be shelved, by the unquali- 
fied renewal of Mr. Baldwin’s pledge, but they seem 
to be under the illusion that the electors will give them 
a free hand on tariffs if only they can stop their own 
fanatics from talking on the subject. This illusion is 
not indeed shared by the shrewder members of the 
Party. Mr. Garvin, for instance, is by no means easy. 
He tells us that ** it is wildly absurd *’ to suppose that 
Mr. Baldwin will ** repeat the inexperienced blunder of 
1923,’’ but he adds that the Prime Minister ** promises 
only a full and scientific inquiry into the question of 
safeguarding iron and steel.”’ 

‘“ Who can object to that?" he asks. ‘* The inquiry 
would be protracted. Upon its conclusion, before making 
any attempt to legislate, Mr. Baldwin's sure course... 
would be to submit the unique question of whether iron 
and steel should or should not be safeguarded to a 
Referendum of the whole people. If he states this 
plainly, well before the polls, and the sooner the better, 
he will ensure the retention of a good many seats that 
otherwise he would lose.” 

This is the oddest application of the Referendum 
idea which we have ever seen put forward, and it is 
highly improbable that Mr. Baldwin will incur the fury 
of his supporters by adopting it. It shows, however, 
that in the eyes of at least one experienced Protectionist, 
the extension of Safeguarding is not a good electioneer- 
ing card. It will be the business of Liberal candidates 
and their supporters to see that the card is not kept up 
Mr. Baldwin’s sleeve, but exposed in full view of the 
electorate. 

The attitude of the Labour Party towards the more 
extreme and impracticable Socialist proposals is not un- 
like that of the Tories towards Protection. In the early 
days of a new Parliament they are clamorous in the 
advocacy of revolutionary measures, but as a General 
Election approaches they become acutely conscious that 
there are voters, not fully converted to the whole 
Socialist scheme, whose support might be secured for 
a more modest programme, and whose support must 
be secured if there is to be any chance of the Labour 
Party getting back into office. The result of these con- 


siderations is to be seen in a Party Conference at which 
the moderate leaders secure an overwhelming victory 
over the extremists; addresses are delivered by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, on foreign policy, and by Mr. 
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Snowden, on finance, which are hailed by the Man- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN as fully in accord with Liberal prin- 
ciples; and the proceedings end with ** the usual votes 
of thanks, proposed in a happy speech by Mr. Maxton.”’ 

If the issues at a General Election were wholly 
determined by Party manifestoes, the electors next 
spring would certainly be asked to choose between Mr. 
Churchill’s Rating Scheme (with Safeguarding hiding 
behind it), the Liberal proposals for Industrial Develop- 
ment and Land Reform, as set out in the Yellow and 
Green Books, and the sixty-five steps towards Socialism 
embodied in ‘*‘ Labour and the Nation.’”’ In practice, 
however, the record of the Government during the pre- 
sent Parliament will necessarily form the staple dish on 
all election platforms. 

What will the electors think of the Government’s 
record? The complacency with which Mr. Baldwin re- 
viewed that record in his speech to the Conservative 
Conference must have given a shock to many of his 
admirers. He has taught us to regard him as a sincere 
and modest man, but neither the sincerity nor the 
modesty was conspicuous on that occasion. 

Let us take first the sphere which he has made his 
own peculiar care, the sphere of industry. ‘* Peace in 
industry ** and ** ordered progress *’ were Mr. Baldwin’s 
watchwords in the early days of this Parliament. The 
General Strike and the prolonged coal stoppage have 
been its most memorable events, and the appalling 
figures of unemployment which have been reached in 
this fourth year of its life speak only too eloquently of 
the stagnation which has fallen upon the basic indus- 
tries of the country. It would be unfair, perhaps, to 
hold the Government solely responsible for what has 
happened, though we can picture their self-approbation 
if industry had taken an upward trend, but the indict- 
ment that can justly be brought against them is a heavy 
one. It was a Government decision, lightly taken, with- 
out weighing the consequences, to return to the Gold 
Standard; it was Mr. Baldwin’s own device, when those 
consequences began to be seen, to throw a subsidy of 
£23 millions to the coal industry to win a breathing- 
space; the time thus gained was frittered away; the 
General Strike was precipitated by the action of certain 
Cabinet Ministers, it was ended by Mr. Baldwin’s 
promise of ‘‘ a square deal ”’ for the miners—a promise 
which was followed in due course by an abject surrender 
to the mine-owners on the matter of the Eight Hours 
Day, which has proved disastrous for both owners and 
miners. With that capitulation the Government’s 
attempt to assist the coal or any other industry came 
to anend. The details of this indictment are only too 
familiar to our readers, but it will be the duty of the 
Liberal Party to recall them vividly to the electors. 

What of foreign policy? Here the Government 
might well have claimed a good record in the earlier 
years of their stewardship; Locarno was a real achieve- 
ment for which Sir Austen Chamberlain was justly 
praised ; Germany joined the League of Nations, despite 
some discreditable manceuvres in which Sir Austen was 
implicated by his less scrupulous and more astute asso- 
ciates on the Continent ; the general political atmosphere 
in Europe sensibly improved, and Sir Austen was 
entitled to a large share of the credit for the anticyclone. 
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Unfortunately, there was always a tendency for Sir 
Austen’s policy to gravitate towards the bad old system 
of special friendships and understandings, with the 
menace of secret pacts as a background, which the 
League of Nations was designed to supersede. France, 
in particular, seems to have exercised a fatal fascination 
upon his mind. At first, perhaps, while the Locarno 
project was being evolved, Sir Austen’s love of France 
may have had a healing influence. The danger of 
a Franco-British alliance once averted, a sincere friend- 
ship with France seemed wholesome enough. 

From time to time there may have been grounds for 
uneasiness as to the orientation of our foreign policy. 
It was not, however, until the Three Powers Naval Con- 
ference met in Geneva last year that affairs began to 
take a disastrous turn. The failure of that Conference 
caused dismay to those who were alive to the tremen- 
dous issues at stake. Lord Cecil’s resignation and his 
subsequent revelation of the part played by the British 
Cabinet in that failure increased their alarm. From 
that time onward the conduct of our foreign policy 
seems to have gone from bad to worse. The bad grace 
with which we received the American proposal for a 
Pact denouncing war; the eagerness with which we 
joined with France in interpreting the Pact to mean as 
little as possible; the grudging spirit in which we 
eventually consented to sign it, and the haste with 
which we tucked it away among other dead documents 
—-these were unmistakable manifestations of an evil 
spirit at work in our Foreign Office. Our subservience 
to French policy in respect to the Rhineland Occupa- 
tion and Reparations was equally disquieting; and a 
climax has now been reached in the humiliating episode 
of the Anglo-French Naval Compromise, the circum- 
stances of which are too familiar to our readers to 
require recapitulation here, and the miserable impres- 
sion left by the British Delegation to the League 
Assembly, which Professor Baker described in these 
columns last week. How are we to account for this 
disastrous drift to leeward in foreign policy? Is it 
attributable to Sir Austen’s absence through ill-health ? 
Not wholly, certainly, for the fatal direction was given, 
as we have shown, by Sir Austen himself. But Sir 
Austen’s illness has nevertheless supplied one clue. We 
have seen that in his absence there is no one in the 
Government fit to hold the reins. It is clear that if Sir 
Austen has his limitations there is no wise counsellor 
in the Cabinet to give a friendly warning; that if he 
loses his sense of perspective there is no one behind him 
with a clear vision to point out the way. A glimpse 
behind Sir Austen at the Bridgemans, the Cushenduns, 
and the Locker-Lampsons is an eye-opener indeed. It 
is now evident that the most important issues at the 
General Election will be those of foreign policy. In our 
judgment there is pressing need for a change of Govern- 
ment in order that the conduct of foreign affairs may 
pass into other hands. The Liberal Party must stand 
firmly for a return to a full League of Nations policy 
in Europe, and a cordial understanding with America. 

Liberals have great work to do during the next 
eight months. They have to make their own construc- 
tive proposals known to a vast electorate. They have 
to defend against insidious attack the British system 
of Free Trade, and with it the hopeful movement for a 
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reduction in the tariff-barriers of the Continent. They 
have to make the country realize the failure of the 
Government to cope with the industrial problem, and 
to point the lesson that no Party of sectional or class 
interests can properly handle the affairs of a modern 
industrial State. They have, above all, to bring home 
to the electors the dangerous drift of the Government in 
foreign policy, and to waken public opinion to the 
immense importance of a true perspective in inter- 
national affairs. If the Liberal Party can put these 
issues clearly and incisively before the nation, it will 
render a great public service, whatever may be the 
outcome of the polls. 


THE WASHINGTON 
ARBITRATION CONFERENCE 


Y Article II. of the Kellogg Pact, the signatories, 
Bhevine renounced war as an instrument of national 

policy, proceed to agree that the settlement of all dis- 
putes between them shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. What are these pacific means to be? It so happens 
that this is precisely the question which the United States 
is about to discuss with its Latin-American neighbours, who 
recently received invitations from Mr. Kellogg to a Pan- 
American Conference on Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
Conference, which is to open at Washington on December 
10th, was singled out for special mention by President 
Coolidge in his address at Gettysburg last May; it figures 
in the platform adopted by the Republican Party at the 
Kansas City Convention; and the State Department, as 
though to emphasize its sense of the importance of the 
occasion, has announced that the United States will be 
represented by delegates no less distinguished than Mr. 
Kellogg and his immediate predecessor, Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes. 

The Conference has been convened in conformity with 
a decision taken by the Sixth Pan-American Conference at 
its meeting at Havana at the beginning of 1928. The 
Havana Conference had before it a number of draft Con- 
ventions prepared by a Commission of American jurists at 
the instance of the Santiago Pan-American Conference of 
1928. Among them was a Convention on the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. The main stress was laid 
upon Conciliation, ‘‘ Good Offices and Mediation,” and 
‘* Friendly Composition.”? Arbitration was touched upon 
very lightly, and the Convention hardly went further than 
to suggest that there might be circumstances—their nature 
was not defined—in which the parties might desire an 
arbitral settlement. At Havana the jurists’ proposals were 
severely criticized by Signor Alfaro, the representative of 
Panama, who acted as rapporteur. He urged that the 
Chapter on Arbitration should be brushed aside as inade- ~ 
quate and replaced by thoroughgoing provisions for com- 
pulsory arbitration in the case of all classes of disputes, with 
the rather vague exception of those affecting the indepen- 
dence of either of the parties or its fundamental laws. Mr. 
Hughes, on behalf of the United States, agreed with the 
Chilean representative, Dr. Lira, in counselling caution. He 
drew the usual distinction between justiciable and non- 
justiciable disputes, and, while accepting the principle of 
arbitration in matters properly within its scope, deprecated 
any attempt to force the pace. The resolution which led 
to the convening of the Washington Conference was pro- 
posed by the Brazilian delegation and was adopted, with 
the concurrence of the United States, in the following form. 
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It will be noticed that the opening words of the Preamble 
are closely parallel to the language of Article I. of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact : 


‘Whereas: The American Republics desire to 
express that they condemn war as an instrument of 
national policy in their mutual relations; and 

‘* Whereas: The American Republics have the most 
fervent desire to contribute in every possible manner to 
the development of international means for the pacific 
settlement of conflicts between States; resolved 

‘1. That the American Republics adopt obligatory 
arbitration as the means which they will employ for the 
pacific solution of their international differences of a 
juridical character. 

‘2. That the American Republics will meet in 
Washington within the period of one year in a con- 
ference of conciliation and arbitration to give conven- 
tional form to the realization of this principle, with the 
minimum exceptions which they may consider  indis- 
pensable to safeguard the independence and sovereignty 
of the States, as well as matters of a domestic concern, 
and to the exclusion also of matters involving the interest 
or referring to the action of a State not a party to the 
convention. 

‘* 3. That the Governments of the American Republics 
will send for this purpose plenipotentiary juris-consults 
with instructions regarding the maximum and the 
minimum which they would accept in the extension of 
obligatory arbitral jurisdiction. 

‘4. That the convention or conventions of concilia- 
tion and arbitration which may be concluded shou!d 
leave open a protocol for progressive arbitration which 
would permit the development of this beneficial institu- 
tion up to its maximum.” 


To appreciate the significance of this resolution, it must 
be borne in mind that there are at present singularly few 
arbitration treaties in force between the United States and 
the Central and South American Republics. Such perma- 
nent arrangements as exist for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes between the United States and its Latin-American 
neighbours are in most cases in the form of conciliation 
treaties of the Bryan type. A Pan-American Conciliation 
Treaty was approved by the Santiago Pan-American Con- 
ference in 1923, but it is on much the same lines as the 
Bryan Treaties and does not materially differ from them, 
except in being multilateral. So far as arbitration is con- 
cerned, progress has been surprisingly slow. The United 
States has an Arbitration Treaty of a peculiar and qualified 
kind with Mexico, and it has concluded Conventions with 
various Latin-American States for the arbitration of cer- 
tain classes of pecuniary claims. But there have been very 
few Arbitration Treaties on broader lines. An analysis 
recently published by the Carnegie Endowment shows that, 
of the twenty Central and South American States repre- 
sented at the Pan-American Conference, there are only five 

-Brazil, Ecuador, Haiti, Peru, and Uruguay—which at 
present have normal] Arbitration Treaties with the United 
States, these being in each case Treaties on the Root 
model, with the usual reservations as to questions affecting 
the honour, independence, or vital interests of either of 
the parties. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the Pan-American Conference should have felt some 
doubts as to the adequacy of the existing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes between its members. 

As a party to the Havana resolution and the convener 
of the Washington Conference, the United States appears to 
be committed to a considerably wider extension of the 
principle of arbitration in its dealings with its Latin neigh- 
bours. It remains to be seen how far it is actually prepared 
to go in that direction. That it does not intend to go too 
fast is suggested by the apparently inspired announcement 
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in the American Press that the United States delegation at 
Havana, while in sympathy with the proposed Treaties, 
gave it to be understood that they ‘“* would have to be 
practical in conception and must contain the usual reserva- 
tions, both as regards questions to be arbitrated and the 
right of the Senate to specify the exact form in which the 
problem should be submitted to arbitration.’’ The allusion 
to the Senate is significant; promising attempts to extend 
the scope of arbitration have more than once been brought 
to nought by the Senate’s insistence on its prerogatives. As 
regards the scope of the Treaties to be elaborated at Wash- 
ington, certain reservations are foreshadowed in the Havana 
resolution itself—reservations, it is interesting to observe, 
which are by no means exactly parallel to those contained 
in the new Arbitration Treaty concluded last February be- 
tween the United States and France. The domestic jurisdic- 
tion clause occurs in both documents, as does the reserva- 
tion with regard to matters involving the interests of third 
parties. The two remaining reservations in the Franco- 
American Treaty relate to the Monroe doctrine and to the 
obligations of France as a member of the League of Nations. 
On both these delicate points the Havana resolution is 
silent. On the other hand, while the ‘* honour, indepen- 
dence, and vital interests ’’ clause has been dropped in the 
revised Franco-American Treaty, it will be seen that an 
analogous ‘* independence and sovereignty ” clause appears 
in the Havana resolution. 

It was not an easy task to frame an acceptable resolu- 
tion at Havana, and it is doubtful whether the Washington 
Conference will find it any easier to translate the resolu- 
tion into a Treaty or Treaties equally acceptable to the 
United States and to Latin-America. Whatever the out- 
come, the Conference will be an instructive commentary on 
the practical implications of the Kellogg Peace Pact, as 
interpreted by the United States. 

LEONARD STEIN. 


THE O.T.C. AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE general public are not, as a rule, greatly 

interested in the life of the Public Schools; and the 

Public Schools, wisely enough, do not encourage their 
interest. There is one question, however, concerning these 
sehools that more than one section of the public—and for 
more than one reason—is beginning to ask with curiosity, 
and even apprehension. The question is this (and it is 
sufficiently remarkable that it should have to be asked ten 
years after the end of the war)—is military training in this 
country to be a virtually compulsory element in the educa- 
tion of the sons of the wealthier classes ? 

The fact that arouses apprehension and requires ex- 
planation is that in 1928 the Junior O.T.C. are far stronger 
in numbers, and are recruited by more compulsory methods 
than in 1914. In many schools, too, though not in all, 
it would be found that the work connected with the Corps 
occupies more hours in the week than it did before the war. 
It is with regard to the element of compulsion that the 
greatest change has come about. In the early days of the 
O.T.C. there was the widest variety as regards choice. In 
a few schools, though I cannot recall any, the Corps may 
have been compulsory. At some it was ‘* the thing to do ”’ 
to join. At others it was—certainly in some houses—‘‘ the 
thing to do ”’ not to join. A boy could be proud that his 
school had an efficient O.T.C., just as he could be proud 
that it had an efficient Natural History Society, or a good 
orchestra, without feeling that it was his duty to join any 
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of them. In many schools there were groups of masters 
who, though naturally not openly hostile to the O.T.C. as 
such, would have been strongly opposed to any form of 
compulsion—open or veiled. The O.T.C. were, often at 
any rate, subject to that kind of good-humoured criticism 
that is so wholesome for all people and all institutions. Now 
the position has changed. Criticism is far less courageous, 
and compulsion is far more nearly complete. The authori- 
ties of some schools are sufficiently honest to make the 
compulsion official and open. At others boys are 
** expected ”’ to join the Corps. In some cases the authori- 
ties grant a nominal exemption to the sons of parents who 
may object, well knowing how few parents there are who 
will run the risk of their sons being thought ‘‘ odd.’’ At 
other schools, again, where no public pronouncement is 
made, keen masters and conscientious prefects work the 
** good of the school ”’ or ‘* good of the house ”? argument 
so assiduously that virtually no choice is left. ‘‘ Is the 
Corps compulsory at your school? ”’ a Public School master 
was asked the other day. ‘‘ Not exactly,’ he replied, ‘* but 
new boys are usually told by a prefect that they had better 
join, and that practically settles the matter.” 

Inevitably, in this as in other matters, the Public Schools 
drag the Preparatory Schools in their wake, and, ridiculous 
as it may seem, in some cases children of ten years are 
being made into toy soldiers. The prospectus of one 
fashionable Preparatory School contains the words, ‘* All 
boys over ten years join a Cadet Corps,’’ and we are assured 
that all pupils receive a training in the use of the rifle. 

Strongly as we may disapprove of the present position 
of the 0.T.C., and the claims made on their behalf, we 
must be prepared to disown the arguments of some of those 
who share our disapproval. In a matter so controversial it 
will not be surprising if we find that a good deal of cant is 
talked on both sides. For example, though the whole move- 
ment may be held to encourage ‘* militarism ”’ in the sense 
that it accustoms people to the idea of the inevitability of 
war, it certainly does not encourage ‘‘ militarism ”’ in the 
individual boy, in the sense that it makes him want to be a 
soldier. There is no danger of the Corps making a boy 
into a fire-eater. As a matter of fact, most boys regard 
the whole business as something of a bore. A field-day is 
sometimes a pleasant change from the endless routine of 
compulsory games, and it can sometimes be made into a 
tolerable imitation of a pic-nic; moreover, in some schools 
‘** bounds ”’ are so narrow that any kind of outing is wel- 
come. But, generally speaking, the boy regards his military 
exercises as rather absurd movements performed in rather 
uncomfortable clothing. 

Again, it is no use to pretend that in present circum- 
stances it is not quite natural for some boys to want to join 
the O.T.C. They know quite well that the primary object 
of the O.T.C. is to provide officers for the Territorial Force. 
So long as men whom they like and admire join the Terri- 
torial Force as officers, from a sense of duty or from per- 
sonal interest, some boys will want to follow their example. 
This is not in the least surprising, and certainly such boys 
are in no way blameworthy for wanting in this respect to 
adapt themselves to the ideas and conditions of the adult 
world. 

To maintain, however, as we understand was main- 
tained at a recent meeting of the League of Nations Union, 
that many Public School boys voluntarily join their O.T.C. 
from a desire for service, or holding before themselves an 
ideal of self-sacrifice, seems to us to be guilty of uttering 
the merest nonsense. Most boys, as we have seen, have 
little real choice in the matter. Of the rest, the greater 
number join, no doubt, because they find that it is part of 
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the existing code. Due weight must be given to that desire 
to conform which is almost unbelievably strong in Public 
School life. 

Perhaps the most distasteful part of the whole business 
is that supporters of the O.T.C. are not always content to 
stick to the real point, and boldly to preach the necessity 
for military training, but too often put up a smoke-screen 
of arguments that are neither relevant nor ingenuous. The 
O.T.C. are intended to prepare boys for military service, 
and if it is desirable that boys should be so trained, their 
parents should have no illusions on the subject. But in 
practice parents are often invited to allow—or compel— 
their sons to join the O.T.C. for reasons that are not mili- 
tary, but vaguely educational. Their sons, they are told, 
will, by joining, learn corporate spirit, leadership, respon- 
sibility, and goodness knows what else. Distrustful of their 
own opinion in the face of those whom they regard as 
educational experts, parents are inclined to be submissive. 

It is true that, at any rate during the war, the O.T.C. 
sometimes offered to boys other than the athletically or 
academically distinguished a chance of showing qualities of 
leadership. When military service was being idealized as 
the only kind of service that mattered, boys previously re- 
garded as most unlikely leaders would sometimes force 
themselves to the front through sheer sense of duty, or 
strength of character. It is very doubtful how far that 
holds good to-day. For posts of any real responsibility the 
** safest ’’ choices are prominent athletes or well-tried pre- 
fects, boys who have gained prominence quite apart from 
the O.T.C. If, when the O.T.C. were far less important 
and far weaker numerically than they are now, the Public 
Schools were not producing the qualities of leadership, cor- 
porate spirit, and the rest, what, we are tempted to ask, 
were they doing? Quite apart from the prefect system, 
every school has a number of clubs and societies, many of 
which should, if properly organized, help to develop those 
same qualities. If they do not, can it be that school 
authorities regard these activities rather as ‘frills’? to 
catch the eye of the parent, than as integral parts of the 
school life ? 

In many Public Schools the authorities of the O.T.C. 
have been made responsible for Physical Training, and it 
is claimed that physical education is most conveniently 
carried on as part of the military organization. The most 
convenient way is not necessarily the best way. The in- 
spectors of the Board of Education are accustomed to 
inspect the physical education of every kind of Public and 
Secondary School. The Board might well be invited to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether there is or is not, in their 
view, any special virtue in Physical Training when carried 
out under military or semi-military auspices. 

What seems to be the principal argument for the pre- 
sent position of the O.T.C. was recently put forward to a 
friend of mine by the Headmaster of a Public School where 
membership of the Corps is compulsory. ‘* The preparation 
for military service is a national] duty, and it is fairest that 
it should be borne by all alike.’’ This, surely, begs one 
question, and raises another. It begs the question whether 
it is not an even more pressing national duty to reduce our 
military forces in accordance with the spirit of the Cove- 
nant. It raises the question why the only compulsory form 
of preparation for national or civic activity, outside the 
hours of school ** work,’? should be a military one. Are 
there no other such duties or interests which should be 
shared by all? Some schools encourage both a theoretical 
and a practical study of social conditions, Others are begin- 
ning to give their older boys a training which will make 
them useful in connection with Boy Scouts and similar 
organizations. The principle of some kind of compulsory 
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training for civic service outside the school curriculum may 
be admirable. But why should it be only military service ? 
To the argument that the most obvious kind of service to 
the boy is that of the soldier—for historical reasons—I 
would reply that it is ** up to ’’ schools and schoolmasters 
to give to the word “‘ service ’? a more varied meaning. 

It is obvious that there must be many people con- 
nected with the Public Schools who are uneasy at the pre- 
sent position of the O.T.C., and whose sense of incongruity 
is stimulated by the contrast between the mildly pacifist 
talk that is fashionable on Speech Days and similar occa- 
sions, and the virtually compulsory military training that 
is undergone by the boys. I have no doubt that there 
are plenty of parents, and masters, and older boys, who 
would like to see the situation quickly and radically altered. 
Nevertheless, I believe that any change will be brought 
about with great difficulty, and that any criticism that can 
be represented as an attempt to “ interfere’? with the 
O.T.C. will meet with bitter opposition. This is partly due, 
of course, to memories of the war, which still attach a 
kind of ‘* unpatriotic ’’ flavour to any criticism of what 
soldiers are doing. But it is due still more to a wholly 
different cause. 

It is a peculiarity of English educational problems that 
they are hardly ever merely educational. They nearly 
always end by becoming economic or social problems as 
well. It is an unfortunate fact that the possession of an 
O.T.C. has come to give to a school a certain social cachet 
—to make it, in fact, a school ** for the sons of gentlemen.”’ 
It is not without significance that the Sheffield controversy 
which roused so much bitterness (and involved, of course, 
far wider issues) was connected with the question of whether 
or not a school should have an O.T.C. For a school to 
lose its O.T.C., or to have its O.T.C. seriously reduced in 
numbers, would be a blow to its pride and prestige. The 
position is complicated by the fact that since the war the 
competition among schools for the right to the name of 
** Public School ’’ has become enormously more severe. 
Twenty years ago the title was commonly applied to some 
fifteen or twenty schools. To-day it is impossible to number 
the schools of which the old boys would feel insulted if they 
were not regarded as ‘* Public School men.’”’ Not only is 
the O.T.C. a kind of badge of gentility to some of the new 
schools, but the annual camps give them opportunities of 
actually meeting, and competing with, their more famous 
and ancient rivals. The latter may scorn their advances to 
meet them in school matches. At camp they are all equal, 
and their master-officers are members of the same mess. 

Without indulging any fears that the Junior O.T.C. 
will lead to an armed Fascisti, or will ever be used by wild- 
cat Ministers to suppress *‘ Bolshevism,”’ we have to recog- 
nize that they are in one sense a class symbol. They are 
not merely Military Training Corps, but Officers Training 
Corps. They are bound up with a certain military tradi- 
tion—the tradition of the officer-caste. The phrase “ officer 
and gentleman ”’ has a great deal to answer for even now, 
ten years since the war showed that it was easy enough to 
be either without being the other. The O.T.C. guarantee 
to parents not only that their sons shall be trained for mili- 
tary service in the event of war, but also that in that event 
their sons shal] not serve in the ranks beside their fellow 
citizens who have not had the advantage of a Public School 
education. They have become one of the symbols of class, 
and that is why many otherwise enlightened people, who are 
perfectly sound anti-militarists, and see the problems of 
disarmament clearly enough from every other angle, will 
find that on this point their social] prejudices are touched, 
and will fail to give public opinion the lead it desires. 

JaMES HERBERT. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE famous journalist whose unpredictable pronounce- 

ments diversify large spaces in the OBSERVER has been 

indulging in prophecy. This is an amusing, if a risky, 
game. When the speculation is concerned with the results 
of the next election, notoriously the least calculable of 
human events, the great man’s courage at least is to be 
commended. The willingness of political experts to com- 
mit themselves on this subject is usually some guide to 
the degree of their responsibility. All the parties are elec- 
tioneering in the dark, for there is no light to guide them 
through the unexplored possibilities of the vast new elec- 
torate soon to vote for the first time. Such considerations 
cannot be expected naturally to cramp the flowery style of 
Mr. Garvin. He is less audacious than he sounds. Under 
all the sound and fury of his deployed columns there usually 
lurks a commonplace. In this case the commonplace is the 
suggestion that none of the parties will, in all probability, 
emerge from the election with a positive majority. This is 
what most people are saying, and it has just as much or as 
little interest as is derived from that fact. Mr. Garvin pro- 
ceeds to play variations of his own on this theme. I should 
have thought that if there was one prophecy more rash 
than another it would be to declare that in no circumstances 
will a Labour Government take office with Liberal support. 
Given a general progressive preponderance in the next Par- 
liament, nothing is more likely to come about by the sheer 
pressure of necessity and common sense. The Labour Party 
at its Conference was naturally strong for complete inde- 
pendence, but circumstances alter cases, and as a matter of 
fact, a progressive alliance is an idea by no means ex- 
cluded from reasonable Labour speculations. It is safe to 
say that Mr. Garvin’s alternative, a Government of “‘ care- 
takers ’? to carry on for a few months to another election 
would be regarded as a calamity by the country, for general 
elections, which may be play to the politicians, are a 
nuisance to the working populace. 

* * * 

All these speculations about the result of the next elec- 
tion are and must be a mere leaping in the dark with the 
eyes shut. It is a gamble, and all elections will be gambles, 
and denials of democratic government, so long as we con- 
tinue to deny to the electors accurate means of expressing 
their wants. What we have now is democracy without 
responsibility. Millions of votes are distributed casually 
almost, but nothing is done to secure that the votes are 
effective. It is all a gamble, in which there is no security 
whatever that (for instance) the five million votes which 
even political opponents grant the Liberals as the minimum 
will not be virtually thrown away. This, surely, is the true 
reason of the political apathy which everyone deplores, for 
now the votes become valueless in proportion as they are 
multiplied. If there was even a fair prospect of every vote 
telling for some definite value, the whole political outlook 
would change as by miracle. As it is, the spread of a 
dangerous cynicism about politicians and Parliament goes 
on unchecked; a paralyzing unreality settles down upon 
the whole business of Parliamentary government, and the 
vast new electorate, uninstructed, apathetic, and cynical, 
is more and more at the mercy of the stunt Press and the 
** statesmen ”’ in office who know the trick of advertising 
themselves into the public consciousness. 

* * * 

The inexperienced electorate, its ‘* romantic ”’ instincts 
constantly stimulated by the cinema, the personal snippet, 
and the imaginative Press, naturally turns to personalities 
in politics. Opinions on principles are hard to come by; 


but everyone is ready with notions about Mr. Baldwin and 
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Mr. Lloyd George, the two personalities in politics that 
matter. And of these, incomparably the more interesting 
is Mr. Lloyd George. There has been nothing in my time 
to compare with the extraordinary salience of Mr. Lloyd 
George in political discussion. Inevitably the next election 
will be clamorous with the name of the man who survives 
from the heroic age of politics, with all the vivacity and 
vigour of youth intact. Mr. Lloyd George makes the pace 
in politics to-day. A large part of the Conservative 
** literature ’? and speech is concerned with patent but 
rather reckless abuse of him; the Tories calculate in their 
innocence that to discredit Mr. Lloyd George is to eliminate 
the Liberal Party. It has become common form in Labour 
leaders’ speeches to work in, as a matter of course, a little 
stock contempt of the leader who is suffering the inevitable 
reaction from overweening popularity and power. Mr. 
Lloyd George is well able to look after himself; he is the 
animal that is *‘ méchant ’? enough to defend itself when 
attacked. He is everywhere in the political field; like Ariel] 
in the play, he ‘** flames amazement ”’; always in the thick 
of it, profuse and lively of speech, and whether in the House 
or out of it, never forgets that it is the job of an Opposi- 
tion to oppose. Now as always he is a stimulating, ener- 
gizing force, and from the point of view of human interest 
and picturesqueness, one shudders to think what political 
controversy would be without him. 
* * * 

Liberals are not complaining of Mr. Snowden’s outline 
of the (prospective) next Labour Budget as too mild and 
orthodox. They are content to leave that to the Wheatleys 
and the Maxtons. To Mr. Wheatley, who under a bourgeois 
exterior is easily the most irreconcilable fanatic in the party, 
everything savouring of Liberalism is a deadly sin. One 
can just understand that attitude, while continuing to 
regard it as hopelessly unreal. Mr. Snowden may have to 
suffer again under Conservative praises of his moderation. 
The Conservatives, however, have more reason to fear Mr. 


Snowden a: Labour financier than a whole Labour Party 
fu 


l] of Wheatleys. He knows the job from inside; he knows 
not only what is needed to finance Labour schemes, but 
how the money is to be found, and on this subject what 
he says goes. Mr. Wheatley genuinely thinks that all that 
is necessary is to seize the wealth of the country and hand 
it round among the poor. Mr. Snowden talks of the neces- 
sity of capital investment to maintain the efficiency of in- 
dustry, and proceeds to unfold a constructive programme 
which Liberals will criticize in detail but hardly condemn 
wholesale. the outstanding ideas of the Liberal 
Yellow Book, such as the delegation of important services 


Some of 


to public corporations set up by Parliament, are to be found 
in the speech, treated with Mr. Snowden’s characteristic 
practical power. The passage just referred to outlined a 
form of nationalization not repugnant to realistic Liberal 
thought. It is, of course, repugnant to the I.L.P., but 
who expected anything else? 

* * * 

I should like to add my belated but sincere congratu- 
lations to Mr. T. P. O’Connor on his eightieth birthday. He 
is a universal favourite. Journalists in an especial degree 
regard him with affection and admiration. They know how 
hard it is to maintain freshness and optimism; how, try 
as they wil! to love their kind, cynicism will keep creeping 
in. ‘* T. P.*? is never cynical, and in extreme old age he 
keeps something of the innocent vivacity of a broth of a 
boy. ‘There is nothing artificial about the truly Christian 
kindness which exudes into his obituary notices. The 
““T, P.”? of to-day is no doubt more mellow than the fiery 
Nationalist politician of the heroic days: it is not easy to 
remember that there was once a ** T. P.”? whose bitter word 
caused the worst row in the history of the House of Com- 
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mons. Journalists are proud of ‘** T. P.” because they 
remember that he went through the mill as most of them 
have done, and began life with a plucky and _ precarious 
struggle with poverty. He knows the trade from the 
bench, and in old age he still pleases us with his incom- 
parably easy chatter about people and things. He would 
be a churl who would ecavil at the touch of harmless Irish 
blarney in the talk and writing of this delightful veteran. 
In politics, Mr. O’Connor has lived to be everyone’s friend, 
the ‘* Father ” of a miscellaneous but affectionate family. 
May it be long before any mourning journalist is called upon 
to write the obituary of the King of obituary writers. 
* * * 

Since I commented Jast week on the amazing publicity 
stunt ”’ of which the American evangelist Mrs. McPherson 
has been the willing victim, I have had the opportunity of 


“ee 


talking with her and hearing her speak. I should 
like to modify my remarks, which were of course 
based on common report. Mrs. McPherson _ strikes 
me as a person at once astute and naive. She was 


astute enough to take the wind out of the sails of her 
enemies who denounced her methods as hysterical and 
harmful. Her opening performance at the Albert Hall left 
nothing to be desired in fatuity and insipidity. It was 
self-conscious acting and good acting, but it was devastat- 
ingly respectable. It is difficult to imagine this Mrs. 
McPherson ‘* converting ’’ anybody. Mrs. McPherson, | 
think, understands more about publicity than the tragic 
depths of the spirit. Her naiveté lies in her obviously un- 
g belief that advertisement is a good thing in 
itself, a delusion she shares with most of her countrymen. 


questioni 


She has been subjected, in our own ** popular ”* 


is it popular? 


—with whom 
Press to an excited campaign of abuse, 
which she has suffered, if not with Christian, at least with 
** booster’s *? meekness. It is not easy, for persons of a 
certain mentality, to understand that newspaper noise and 
the consequent big audience are precisely worthless for any 
serious purpose. Mrs. McPherson’s chief personal charac- 
teristic seems to be a certain innocent feminine vanity. As 
an actress she would have succeeded on any other stage. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NINTH ASSEMBLY 


Sir,—The attitude of the British delegation at the League 
Assembly this vear has been aptly summed up by an acute 
observer as ‘‘ malice tempered by incompetence,’’ and the 
remarkable change since the davs when Lord Balfour and 
Lord Cecil represented the couniry with such distinction and 
powerful influence is notable. 

Having watched closely the proceedings for two or three 
weeks at Geneva, I think the situation is most alarming. 
There was a hardly disguised lack of sympathy and hostility 
to most of its activities and wider possibilities. The appeal 
for economy was a purely wrecking campaign carried out 
without, in the main, anv consistency or knowledge of the 
facts. It was so badly conducted that, fortunately, it failed 
to achieve serious results, though the impression left was 
painful. Of course, the expenditure of the League needs 
careful scrutiny, but not in a spirit of reckless meanness. 

I think the most disturbing fact of all that emerged from 
the discussions was when Lord Cushendun, in one of his 
rare appearances (a Foreign Office official being generally 
left to represent Great Britain during the disarmament 
debates), said that the meeting of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for Disarmament was a secondary matter, since it was 
evident that in present circumstances war appeared to be 
inconceivable. 

It seems clear that the view of the Government is that 
we have already gone a long way towards carrying out our 
obligations to reduce armaments under the Covenant, and 
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that while a further international scheme would be desirable 
it is by no means essential for the preservation of peace. 

M. Paul-Boncour, on the other hand, expressed the view 
that ‘‘ if an international convention on disarmament were 
not completed very soon, there were grounds for fearing that 
there might be a new development of the competition in 
armaments which would finally lead to war.” 

Our Government do not seem to appreciate or believe 
that the two things are interdependent. There can be no 
doubt that it will be ultimately impossible to prevent Ger- 
many rearming unless the pledges given to her as to the rest 
of the world disarming are carried out. 

I believe it to be the truth that the whole question is 
being held up by the reactionary policy of the British 
Government. France and other nations will never disarm 
until they feel reasonably certain that the system of mutual 
assurance contemplated by the Covenant is going to be 
carried out in practice by Great Britain above all. Apart 
from Locarno, our attitude has been to suggest that no assist- 
ance can be expected against an aggressor, at any rate as 
a matter of course, and to refuse even to discuss its pos- 
sibility. No doubt the rigid system of the Protocol as inter- 
preted by France cannot be accepted, but unless some 
compromise can be found between the logical legalistic 
Continental conception and the traditional British attitude 
of isolation and a free hand to do what seems best at the 
time, it is hopeless to expect any progress to be made. 
I imagine that in most cases economic and financial pressure 
would be sufficient to bring a miscreant to reason, even if 
the knowledge of its existence were not enough. Our policy 
is really inconsistent with the Covenant. The League itself 
is not a matter of controversy in this country, but the policy 
to be pursued thereto has been made by the present Govern- 
ment a first-class political issue. If we signed the optional 
clause, contracted all-in arbitration treaties with every 
country willing to do so, and expressed our readiness to 
study earnestly the most feasible form of co-operative action 
to replace purely national armaments; in a word, if England 
once again took her place as leader of the League, the whole 
situation would be transformed and the long-delayed Dis- 
armament Conference could be summoned with every pros- 
pect of success. If things go on as they are, the time will 
come when the Conference should be called, even if no 
preliminary agreement can be reached, if only to focus the 
attention of public opinion throughout the world on their 
representatives’ failure and its fatal meaning for them and 
for their children.—Yours, &c., 

GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 

Wightwick Manor, 

Wolverhampton. 

September 30th, 1928. 


P.S.—I do not refer to the obviously vital Anglo-American 
naval question, as its close relation to the above is notorious. 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF STEEL 


Sir,—The further letters published in your columns on 
this now burning question leave me doubting as gravely as 
ever whether there is in fact such gain in the form of 
cheapened steel as justifies us in continuing to ‘‘ sit by cold 
furnaces *’ and watch the destruction of our mines without 
making the decisive experiment to determine whether it is 
worth while to save them. 

May I point out to Mr. Walls that the closing of an 
unexhausted mine differs from that of a cotton mill in this: 
that whereas in either case the owner loses the result of 
his expenditure on building, or shaft sinking, and equip- 
ment (which expenditure, however, may previously have been 
more than made good), in the case of the mine there is a 
further, essentially national, loss of the mineral wealth of 
the ground, a potential value possibly a hundredfold as 
great as the capital outlay, and capable of giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men for many years, could the con- 
ditions be made such as to enable it to be worked without 
loss to the owners. 

The cotton mill, on the other hand, has to buy all its raw 
material abroad. When it closes, its workers have at least 
some chance of finding other adequate employment locally. 
But the mining community, say, in some remote Welsh 
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valley, can do little but live on public charity till such time 
as it may be transported, expensively and with much diffi- 
culty, elsewhere. 

The necessary uncertainty as to the continuance of the 
duty, so far from being an evil, would be doubly advan- 
tageous. It would provide a powerful motive for the pro- 
ducing trades, employers and men alike, to avoid contention 
and combine in an effort to reduce costs and bring down 
prices. At the same time it would very effectively tend to 
deter the foreign capitalist from entering upon such specu- 
lative fresh outlay as Mr. Walls’s tense nerves depict to 
him. 

The figures cited by Mr. Bacon are interesting as show- 
ing that the heavy falling off in the demand for iron and 
steel during the present year has affected the imported 
product most. This hardly bears out Sir Hugh Barnes’s 
opinion that there is a big margin of profit behind the foreign 
prices, and if this is not so the case for safeguarding be- 
comes even stronger, since a fairly light duty should enable 
home producers to capture most of the trade, while reducing 
prices, as promised, almost to the Continental level. The 
generally superior reputation of British steel for reliability, 
as recently exemplified once more in the experience of the 
South African railways, might reduce or even cover such 
difference as remained. 

My doubts have not been ~ converted into certainties,”’ 
and I am still prepared to envisage the possibility that the 
experiment might fail to do more than gain a breathing space 
during which the mining industry would have a chance to 
prove that its resources of inventive energy and enterprise 
are not yet exhausted. 

Should this be the case, then with powerful private in- 
terests, producers and consumers of steel, neutralizing each 
other’s effort, one may reasonably hope that the public 
interest would count for enough to secure repeal. 

Thus I do contend with some confidence that a duty on 
imported iron and steel is at least worth trying. The Yar- 
mouth resolution makes it fairly certain that the proposal 
will soon be supported by the full strength of the Conserva- 
tive Party. We Liberals might do well to think again before 
committing ourselves to opposition.—Yours, &c., 

OSWALD Earp. 

24, The Chase, S.W.4. 

September 29th, 1928. 


THE BELGIAN ACTIVISTS 


S1r,—Whilst on a visit to London, an article in THE NATION 
on ‘‘ Wartime Political Offenders in Belgium’’ has been 
brought to my attention. The plight of my fellow country- 
men sentenced for high treason is sad indeed as they are 
so largely the blundering victims of unscrupulous foreign 
politicians. 

There are, as your correspondent points out, many rights 
and wrongs in the Flemish movement of these so-called 
nationalists, a minority of the Belgian nation who want to 
revive a medieval tradition and to impose it on their unwill- 
ing, or, at best, indifferent, fellow citizens. Such revivals 
or resuscitations, as in the case of the Gaelic League in 
Ireland, have a certain poetic glamour, even if, from a 
purely progressive point of view, one must doubt their 
practical wisdom in an age when a shrinking world stands 
in need of simplification and unification, not of the renewal 
of forgotten divisions: infandum dolorem. You will readily 
admit, however, that sentimental regionalism of this archaic 
kind becomes dangerous when deliberately offering a handle 
to the foreign foe. One must not forget that from time 
immemorial French culture, through its intrinsic merits 
and its inheritance of the glory of Rome, has been pre- 
dominant in Belgium, even in those early middle ages fo 
which the little clique of Flemish activists wish to hark back. 
Nor must one forget that since the middle of last century 
the new Berlin imperialism has set about to alter this secular 
situation by bringing Belgium, as it has done Holland, 
within the orbit of its cultural and political hegemony. I do 
not, at present, wish to suggest that the recent violation of 
Belgian neutrality was caused by this policy, merely that 
once the Germans had occupied Belgium, they did their 
utmost to establish ‘‘ das Alldeutschtum *':(Pan-Germanism) 
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We do not blame them. But we loyal Belgian patriots, who 
have sacrificed everything for the salvation of our country, 
cannot but blame the Flemish activists for backing the ruth- 
less enemy. They were banking on the victory of Berlin 
imperialism in Europe, and thought they saw a chance of 
foisting their pet theories upon the unwilling mass of the 
Belgian nation. Worse, they served the ambitious Kaiser 
well, and the hard-pressed Allies as badly as their own 
martyred country. 

Many a brave young Englishman owes his death to 
Flemish treasonable selfishness ; although one is grateful 
to add that this ghoulish guilt in no wise attaches to the 
Flemish as such, only to certain dastard Flemings, blind 
and deaf to all but their own petty projects. The unexpected 
victory of the Allies and America, however, spoiled the little 
game of these plotters. But it has neither taught them 
morality nor wisdom. They must needs renew their efforts 
as the catspaw of foreigners hostile to the Belgian State. 
Prussia having failed, Holland has stepped in as the hench- 
woman of ‘‘ Kultur’’ in Belgium,through the well-financed 
activities of such bodies as the Deutsche Bund (German 
Union) of Utrecht and the Grotniederlaendische Bewegung 
(Movement for the Aggrandisement of Holland), in war- 
time notoriously pro-German and propagandist. And it is 
significant that the agitation in favour of the activists sen- 
tenced for high treason should be conducted by a Dutchman 
resident in London, Dr. Geyl, the principal agent of the 
Grotniederlaendische Bewegung, whom our police not long 
ago requested to leave the town of Liége and Belgian 
territory. 

What this movement aims at is the division of Belgium, 
in the same way as Ireland has been divided, followed by 
the annexation of the mainly Flemish-speaking provinces 
to Holland. Thus the port of Antwerp would be cut off from 
its hinterland, which is entirely Walloon, and would auto- 
matically sink into the decay wherein Holland held 
it during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries until the 
French untied our bonds. At a single stroke the predomin- 
ance would thus have been established of Rotterdam, 
Antwerp’s implacable rival. We Antwerp merchants do 
not dread such a stroke. England could never allow it, 
because it would be fatal to her commercial interests. The 
only people who stand to lose by these Dutch machinations 
are the Flemish activists. That great Liberal statesman, 
M. Paul Hymans, has treated them very leniently. In most 
States they would have been shot at dawn, as was Sir Roger 
Casement. But even a pardon might follow, if only we 
Belgians were left alone. It is this incessant Dutch inter- 
ference which stands in the way thereof, as it makes the 
activists, many of whom, with the connivance of the Nether- 
land authorities, are lurking behind the Dutch frontier, a 
continuous and very real menace to our State.—Yours, &c., 

MAURICE KAHN. 

14, Rue du Robinet, Anvers. 


PARK LANE AND MAYFAIR 


Srr,—In your issue of September 15th, in an article by Mr. 
Trystan Edwards, it is stated that ‘‘ we have only societies 
for the preservation of ancient buildings, and beautiful 
buildings dating from the post-medieval period receive 
little attention from them.” 

Mr. Trystan Edwards probably did not know, when 
he wrote, that this society has no definition of the word 
ancient. 

The committee is—as all the world knows—keenly 
interested to preserve Waterloo Bridge, built 1817, and is 
now engaged in an effort to preserve Marlow Suspension 
Bridge, 1836 (?), or at least its general character. We are 
always engaged in battles in defence of eighteenth-century 
and earlier buildings. The two buildings named above are 
the most modern which as yet my committee has considered 
to come within the meaning of the adjective that takes so 
important a part in the society’s name. Wm. Morris, our 
founder, though he was most concerned for the fate of 
medisval buildings, insisted that we should be bound by no 
rules either as to the age of the buildings we look after or 
otherwise. It is further interesting that Carlyle became a 
member only upon condition that the society should stand 
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firm for the City churches of London. We have strenuously, 
and with the help of others, successfully withstood the recent 
attacks on these buildings which the Bishop of London and 
Lord Knutsford so energetically launched. 

I think I have said enough to reassure Mr. Edwards, 
at least to some extent. And I should never be surprised to 
find the society engaged in the defence of still later buildings 
than those I have named.—Yours, &c., 

A. R. Powys, 
Secretary, Society for the Protection 


of Ancient Buildings. 
October 2nd, 1928. 


THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE? 

Sir,—While talking to my friend the engineer in the 
garage yard a wasp alighted on some dried leaves near my 
foot ; with the unthinking and cruel stupidity of the usual 
human, I put my foot on him and killed him. One minute 
after out of the blue arrives another wasp, circling. He 
alights and inspects the fallen one. He endeavours to take 
him in his jaws and forelegs and fly away with him. The 
corpse is too heavy. With quick and decisive industry he 
proceeds to bite his friend in half, separating the winged 
portion from the abdomen—Soul from body. We could hear 
the snip of his shearing jaws as he worked. He was, I 
estimate, three minutes biting his friend in half ; then taking 
the winged portion in his arms, he flew off with him up 
and away, and a neighbouring garden received him out of 
my sight. Truly a translation worthy of Elijah! Now, why 
did our friend want this dead wasp’s head? Was he a rich 
relative perchance, and must evidence of death be produced 
before claim can be Jaid to the deceased’s store of syrup? 
Who can say?—Yours, &c., 


H. N. Hunter. 
Windyridge, Wimbledon Common, 
Surrey. 
September 29th, 1928. 


IMAGINATIVE BIOGRAPHY 


URNING over some elderly volumes the other day 
| we lighted upon a book published nearly a hundred 
years ago (1834) by an old literary acquaintance of 
ours, Sir Egerton Brydges, which was entitled as above, 
and came much recommended to our notice by the shortest 
of short prefaces, a preface so short that it may here be 
quoted at full length: ‘* By Imaginative Biography, I 
mean an Imaginary Superstructure on the known facts of 
the Biography of eminent characters.—E. B.”’ 

Having already some knowledge of the literary methods 
of this amiable pedigree-hunter and devoted lover of old 
poetry, we were not greatly surprised after reading these 
attractive looking volumes to discover that the hopes 
raised by the title, and supported by the Preface, were 
doomed to be disappointed. 

On examination it was soon made plain that the book 
thus entitled and recommended contained nothing more 
than nine imaginary conversations between interesting er 
once interesting personages, and as many more very sketchy 
and somewhat jejune biographical notices of other charac- 
ters. Of Imaginative Biography on the lines of the Preface 
there was not a trace. 

It so happens that just at this moment critical atten- 
tion is being called to this subject of Imaginative Bio- 
graphy, meaning thereby ‘‘ an Imaginary Superstructure 
on the known facts of the Biography of eminent characters.’’ 

Our age is, as we all know to our cost, an ethical age, 
that is always asking itself, ‘Is such and such a thing 
permissible, and, if so, subject to what conditions of 
method, time, and place? ” 

Is anyone, belonging to the tribe of authors, at liberty 
(if he does not mind running the risk, common to all 
authors, of making a fool of himself) first to form a con- 
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ception from already printed sources of information of the 
real character of a dead celebrity ; and then to proceed, in 
the form of a biography, to put into the mouth of his 
subject or victim, or into the mouths of the dead man’s 
associates, words which neither he nor any of the others 
ever uttered—and to do this for the purpose of supporting 
and elucidating the conception the writer had already 
forme of the dead man’s character ? 

If this is permissible in the case of invented speeches, 
it is also permissible in the case of invented letters, provided 
no actual deceit is practised. 

Whilst considering this question of literary ethics it 
may be asked : What, after all, is the great difference be- 
tween this Imaginative procedure, and what are called 
‘** Imaginary Conversations ’?; which have always been re- 
garded as a quite reputable literary artifice for exhibiting 
character, marshalling contested facts, or conducting an 
argument? 

Landor’s ‘** Imaginary and, to take 
a more recent example; the ‘* New Lucian ”’ of the late 
Mr. Trail! (a brilliant bit of work), however they may have 
been criticized on the score of passion or prejudice, have 
never been reprobated for being in bad taste. Yet I cannot 
suppose that the families of either Bishop Wilberforce or 
Mr. Gladstone reading the ‘‘ New 
9) 


Conversations,”’ 


could have found 
Lucian ’’ a pleasant bedside occupation. 

The difference between the two methods would appear 
to consist in the way in which the presentation of character 
is done. The new method assumes the form of a Biography 


of an imaginative superstructure, upon biographical facts 


it little use stressing the points of good taste, 
und respect for family feeling. Publishers on the look out 
for saleable matter, and authors lacking a job, are never 
greatly affected by such nebulous considerations. The law 


of libel and Mrs. Grundy between them are troublesome 
The world may know nothing of its greatest men, 
but its desire to know all about them is insatiable. What 
is there more interesting in the wide world than the study 
of mankind, and where best can we study it than in pon- 
dering over the lives as actually led by eminent characters? 
Nor will the world submit to be turned aside from this 
quest after knowledge by what are called, in the odious 
slang of publishers, definitive Biographies. The world, 
however defective may be its knowledge of great men, 
knows enough of definitive biographies to know that they 
do not and cannot exist. All biographies are ** imaginary 
superstructures *’—and admit of reconstruction. 

What is “* Boswell’s Johnson ”? but Boswell’s concep- 
tion of Johnson’s life, as lived, illustrated, exhibited, and 
expounded with consummate literary skill, working on a 
design, and supported by copious quotations from memory 
or notes of Johnson’s talk on the comparatively few occa- 
sions when Boswell was in this great man’s company? 
Another biographer who had known Johnson longer and had 
enjoyed or been irritated by his company on many more 
oceasions might if he had (as happily he had not) Boswell’s 
literary skill and devotion have presented us with another 
conception at least worthy of consideration. 

And if Johnson himself had yielded to Boswell’s re- 
quest, and had written his own Life, as he had written 
the lives of so many other poets, would we exchange it for 
Boswell’s? A great production it might well have been, 
an enlarged ‘* Rasselas,’”’ but at its very best it could be 
no more than Johnson’s own conception of his own charac- 
ter, or so much of it as he thought it decent to put upon 
paper. 

The fact is that if men and women continue (for one 
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reason or for many) to be interesting after their death, 
people will go on talking and writing about them, and 
poking and prying into the recesses of their characters, and 
forming and reforming fresh estimates of them, until the 
characters themselves cease to be interesting. 

You do not lose interest in a character because once 
upon a time it lived outside the pages of a novel, and 
you will be always ready to listen to anyone who provides 
you (if he can manage to do so) with new and good 
material for solving, or attempting to solve, such amazing 
problems of human existence as Samuel Johnson, Napoleon 
or Charles Dickens. 

The only true test to apply to any attempted solution is 
the literary one. If any book, say, about Dickens, or any 
other dead man, is a bad book, a vulgar book, an absurd 
book, bury it in your garden and forget all about it; and if 
you are right in your condemnation of it, the world will in 
an amazingly short time follow your example—though per- 
haps omitting the burial service. 

It certainly seems to us to be a rash and impudent 
thing for any man to put words of his own into the mouth, 
let us say, of Swift or Napoleon or Dickens, yet bold and 
impudent things have been done before now by writers of 
great talents, and if they have been well done, they have 
been forgiven. Was there ever a more impudent book than 
** Joseph Andrews ” or ‘* Tristram Shandy ’’—yet who 
is going to banish either book from his library ? 

n conclusion, it is pleasant to remember that the 
number of people at all likely to suffer from this ‘‘ imperti- 
nent curiosity ”’ is very few, and any of us can insure for 
a trifling premium against the risk. 

We have only to avoid becoming interesting to pos- 
terity, and this most of us can easily do by simply 
remaining ourselves, and by taking care not to leave behind 
us a Diary containing “ self accusing *” thoughts and dark, 
mysterious sayings, that if unluckily published might excite 
the morbid curiosity of anxious inquirers into the abysses 
of human nature. If we do this, we shall be left alone in 
our graves. 

Upon the merits or demerits of the books lately pub- 
lished which have occasioned these few scattered observa- 
tions, we have expressed no opinion, not having read them 
with sufficient care. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE DEATH OF COLLINS 


T was in a small wayside village in Kent that I learnt, 

in casual conversation, that Collins was dead. I only 

mention the place because it seemed so ridiculously 
inappropriate, so far from Cambridge itself. It was as 
suddenly shocking as if, on a Yorkshire moor, one had met 
a stranger with a gun who had heard news that the statue 
of Henry VIII. had fallen from the gateway of Trinity. 
This is not too far fetched indeed, for Collins had he been 
bearded would have borne a great resemblance to Henry, 
and he too for many years adorned a Tudor gateway, as 
famous and as beautiful. 

The college porter is of a race apart. He is different 
from any other custodian in so far that the objects of his 
charge slip year by year past him in permanently regulated 
numbers. His permanence is, within the limits of a life- 
time, next door to the permanence of the gates he guards. 
The club porter may know the idiosyncracies of all his 
members old and young; the office porter may watch the 
junior clerk rise by years of progress to a director’s chair, 
but the college porter recruits a new company of youthful 
protégés every October. For three or four years they 


stay and are gone—but during that time he has learnt to 
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know them, for what they are worth, by their character, 
their habits, their friendships, their contributions to College 
life, their promise even—and this detailed knowledge he 
never forgets. 

Such was Collins, and returning at any time to that 
University which, if it is not a home of lost causes, becomes 
at last to each of its sons a cemetery of youthful friendships 
and ambitions unfulfilled—there was always the certainty 
that the great bulk of Collins would be stationed at the 
College gate, that his ruddy face would light up with a 
recognition that embraced the details of one’s unimportant 
life between the years—whatever they may have been. 

That was his genius, and the genius of so many of his 
kind. He guarded a large,college, a college in which natur- 
ally undergraduates split themselves up into sets. Imme- 
diately he could throw himself back twenty or thirty years 
or more and bring back the time when Jones and Smith and 
Brown and Robinson were always together. Some he had 
kept touch with, about others he sought news, ‘* Mr. Smith, 
they tell me, is doing very well in India ; Mr. Brown, perhaps 
you know, has a college living, but I don’t seem to hear 
much of Mr. Robinson. Do you, sir, know how he’s going 
on? Poor Mr. Jones, of course, you’ve heard, was killed 
in the war.”? I have no reason to suppose that we had 
impressed ourselves on Collins more than any other collec- 
tion of undergraduates; he could do the same thing, recall 
the apposite names to any member of the college revisiting 
it, who had been known to him. 

How pleasantly refreshing and welcoming was this 
quality in him. Faces might have become lined and be- 
spectacled, heads bald, but Collins could always identify, 
through the mask of advancing age, the undergraduate he 
had known. And now he is dead I humbly suggest to the 
powers above that the Recording Angel should keep him 
by his side for the purpose of marking in those applicants 
for bliss who may come from his own ancient foundation. 

Nothing could exceed his ebullient optimism. Cant 
about the decline of manners or the deterioration of modern 
youth found no truck with him. Every year the College 
flourished more exceedingly. We were a poor lot compared 
to the young gentlemen of to-day. Never were there a 
better set of freshmen, never a harder Jot of workers, a 
keener set of sportsmen. ‘“* Yes, sir, we’re going ahead in 
every way, very different to what it was in your time. 
Beating them, we are ’—-this with a triumphant nod at 
that other gateway—‘* you mark my words.” If the 
foundress herself had stept out of her frame, Collins, with 
a reverent flourish of his top-hat, would have assured her 
that never since the year 1511 had her faith in liberal 
education been more amply justified than it was, in this, her 
college, in this year 1928. 

I suspect that one of the best ways of handling the 
young is to believe in them, and perhaps Collins’s abound- 
ing faith that every year brought up a finer, stronger, and 
more brilliant collection of young men had a good deal to 
do with his power to curb high spirits before they became 
a danger to their owners or to the college property. Collins, 
with his great frame, wandering through a crowd of under- 
graduates, exhilarated by success on the river and the fumes 
of a bump supper, a very Falstaff sent to judgment, was 
a sight always to be remembered. His genial discipline 
was exerted to the accompaniment of a series of chuckles. 
He, too, in his time had climbed lamp-posts, and Jit bon- 
fires, and exploded fireworks, and shouted at the top of his 
voice for no other reason than that he was happy and had 
had one over the eight. Why should he take any action 
unless he was positively forced to? Far rather would he 
pilot his young culprits to bed, tuck them up, and assure 
them what he must have known was a downright lie, that 
they would feel better in the morning. 
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Though he was a very individual personality he stood 
for more than himself. He stood for that type of faithful 
service which we are frequently assured is defunct—but 
which flourishes as hardily as ever. It flourishes, I take it, 
because it is never a menial service, otherwise it could not 
give rise to those bonds of friendship which exist wherever 
it exists. Moreover, to those croakers who say that there 
are no young men to take the place of such as Collins, the 
answer is clearly that no young man possibly could. Quali- 
ties and powers such as his come only with advancing years. 
The vintage matures. The college servant grows older and 


riper as the port in the fellows’ cellars. 
J. B.S. B. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HERE are still persons who regard Ibsen as a por- 
I tentous moralist interested chiefly in attacking Vic- 
torian conventions. For this Mr. Shaw is largely 
responsible : did he not also find a rationalization for his 
enjoyment of Wagner in the theory that the *‘ Ring ” could 
only be appreciated as an allegory of capitalism? ‘* The 
Doll’s House ”’ certainly is largely a piéce a thése, and dates 
accordingly : but not the plays of Ibsen’s real maturity. 
‘* The Master Builder ”’ is no more of a problem play than 
**(Edipus Rex.’’? With a few unimportant “* cuts ” it could 
be given in the setting of *‘ Pelléas and Mélisande.’? Un- 
luckily the translation made by William Archer and 
Edmund Gosse is anything but poetical. Every perfor- 
mance of an Ibsen play in England makes two points in- 
creasingly clear : that he is one of the supreme dramatists ; 
and that a new translation made by someone with a feeling 
for English diction is necessary. The production of *‘ The 
Master Builder ’? at the Everyman Theatre is reasonably 
good. But the effect of the climax is spoiled by the scene 
not being played out of doors. Atsthetic as well as 
economic excuses may be found for playing all three acts 
in the same set, though Ibsen’s marvellous sense of the 
theatre makes such changes very temerarious. If one set 
only be used, it must include a larger verandah. Miss 
Florence McHugh had good moments as Hilda Wangel; 
but most of the time she seemed to suppose she was play- 
ing Peter Pan. Miss Maud Jolliffe gave the best performance 
as Mrs. Solness, but I think her bitterness far outran 
Ibsen’s intentions. Solness himself is one of those half-mad 
characters which tempt actors to indulge their worst pro- 
pensities, and Mr. Charles Carson was not above tempta- 
tion. Indeed the whole cast inclined to put too much ex- 
pression into their words. Ibsen’s text, like Shakespeare’s, 
is too dramatic to need emphasizing. But the Everyman 
production is distinctly better than most recent representa- 
tions of Ibsen, and I strongly recommend everyone not to 
miss this chance of seeing one of the world’s finest plays. 
* * + 


In “‘ The Vikings at Helgeland,’’ we see some of the 
earliest indications of Ibsen’s enormous imaginative power. 
For his theme he has gone to the family sagas of Iceland, 
replacing their mythical characters by mortal men. The 
result is a colossal piece of tragic grandeur, suffering from 
its author’s hopeless endeavour to rationalize a series of 
actions which are comprehensible only in terms of the 
supernatural, but little the less impressive for that. Con- 
sidered as a narrative the play demands subtler psychology 
than this basis can bring it, but its keynote is simplicity, 
and its development within this limitation is nothing short 
of masterful. Perhaps its most interesting feature for the 
student lies in the exposition which comprises the first act. 
Ibsen later became probably the greatest ** expositor ”’ in 
dramatic literature, and ‘*‘ The Vikings ”’ shows him finding 
his feet. One cannot put one’s finger on the exact points 
which he would havé made clearer had he written the play 
ten vears later, one is made forcibly aware that his skill 
in this all-important branch of stage technique has not 
yet been fully acquired. The present revival at the Old Vic 
(in Archer’s translation) is better in conception than execu- 
tion. It is not Mr. Andrew Leigh’s fault that his company 
has not the requisite robustness, but that he appreciates 
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the demand for strong meat is obvious from the breadth 
of movement and design which characterizes his production. 
Mr. Percy Walsh is the idea] Ornulf, and Mr. John Laurie, 
though handicapped by his physique, is hardly less effective 
as Sigurd. Miss Esme Church, the Vic’s new leading 
actress, has weight and attack, but not sufficient variety of 
intonation, and she is not always distinct. Her Hidrdis 
might also have been a trifle more devilish. Mr. Owen P. 
Smyth’s settings make a decorative background, but they 
lack ruggedness, and do not suggest the first century. 
* * * 

No theatre, commercial or intellectual, can be expected 
to maintain an even level or to excite unremitting interest. 
It would be ungracious therefore to labour the fact that 
in its latest production—‘** The Pocket-Money Husband ” 

the Arts Theatre has not equalled its best work. But the 
play (which deals with a sponger of an unamiable type) was 
worthy of production if only for one or two admirable 
character studies for which the author is to be as highly 
praised as the actors. These were principally Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith, Mr. Arthur Chesney (who gave a brilliant per- 
formance as a coffee-stall keeper), Miss Rosalinde Fuller, 
and Miss Margaret Halstan. In their separate contribu- 
tions they all deserved our gratitude. 
* * * 

** Topsy and Eva,” at the Gaiety, is a musical comedy 
version of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ It is very, very ordinary, 
but by no means insupportable. The original story is 
treated on the lines of a Christmas pantomime; Uncle 
Tom, his cabin, his wife, his old mistress and her 
family provide the sentiment, and Topsy, whom I seem 
to remember as a subsidiary character, is the comic. For- 
tunately there is much more comic than anything else, and, 
still more fortunately, the part is played by Miss Rosetta 
Duncan, who, with the other Duncan Sister as a foil, is on 
the stage during most of the evening. Topsy looks like a 
rag doll, and behaves as all rag dolls would behave if they 
were given a chance. She makes the most astounding 
guttural noises, turns somersaults on the slightest provoca- 
tion, steals ribbons off Mrs. Shelby’s dress, knocks poor 
Mr. Marks about without mercy, and, with Eva, breaks 
into song, when all! else fails. This entertainment may be 
of a very low order, but it certainly does entertain. 

* * * 

Several interesting exhibitions mark the beginning of 
a new season, among them a collection of paintings by 
Renoir at the Independent Gallery, some French water- 
colours at the St. George’s Gallery, and a “‘first exhibition”’ 
of paintings by Mr. Raymond Coxon, a member of the 
London Artists’ Association, at Messrs. Cooling’s galleries, 
92, New Bond Street. The Renoir exhibition contains 
thirty specimens of his work and is representative in the 
variety of subject—landscape, nude, still life of flowers or 
fruit, portraits of women—many of the pictures being of 
first-rate importance, such as the ‘* Ladies in a Garden,”’ a 
complicated figure composition, ‘‘ Landscape -with red 
houses,’”’ and ‘* Seated Nude.’’ The St. George’s Gallery 
exhibition introduces us to certain new French artists such 
as Etienneret, whose figure drawings are attractive and 
subtle without being profound, Mariette Lydis, whose 
illustrations are elegant and accomplished, F. Masereel, 
who is influenced by Rouault but has a considerable force of 
his own, and to the decorative compositions of de la Serna; 
there are also paintings by Dufy, Marquet, de Waroquier, 
Hermine David, and Marie Laurencin. Mr. Raymond 
Coxon’s work consists mainly of English landscape, for 
which he has a genuine feeling. He is on the whole more 
successful in this than in figure paintings—though such 
works as ‘* The Model ” and ‘* Playing Marbles ”’ are good 
in design and well painted; all his work shows him to be a 


painter of more than ordinary promise and originality. 
* * 7 


** The Last Moment,’? an American film shown last 
week at the Capito] Cinema, of which one had been led to 
expect great things, turned out to be a disappointing imita- 
tion of ** advanced ’? German film technique, with neither 
originality nor dramatic intensity. The theme of the film— 
of which, in better hands, something good might have been 
made—is taken from the popular superstition that through 
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the mind of a drowning man flashes the whole of his past 
life; a hand is seen waving above the water, a few bubbles, 
and then begins the life story of its owner, in this case an 
actor. We see his childhood, his cruel father, his indulgent 
mother, his flight from home; he stows away on a ship and 
is ill-treated, recites ‘‘ Hamlet ’ in low dockside cafés to 
the rather surprisingly enthusiastic applause of drunken 
sailors and prostitutes, is run over by a motor-car, and 
eventually becomes a successful actor; he is married, 
divorced, he gambles, marries again, his second wife dies 
and he drowns himself. The part of the central figure is 
taken by Mr. Otto Matiesen, who is not a good enough 
actor to make the story impressive or moving. He is sen- 
timental and melodramatic by turns; there is a half-hearted 
attempt to make the acting formalized and non-realistic, 
but this fails to be convincing. A great merit of the film 
is that it has no titles, and some of the photography is 
extremely interesting. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 18th.— 
Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri, Recital, Wigmore 
Hall, 8. 
Keith Falkner, 
Museum, 3. 
Solomon, Recital, Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 
Sunday, October 14th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* Democratic Education,” 
South Place, 11. 
‘‘ Maica,” by Mr. Jose G. Levy, at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre (Sunday Play Society). 
Chaliapine, Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
Monday, October 15th.— 
** John Gabriel Borkman,”’’ at the ** Q.”’ 
‘* The Brass Paperweight,’’ by Mr. Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky, at the Apollo. 
London Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Daisy Kennedy, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.390. 
Film—*‘ Verdun,’’ Marble Arch Pavilion. 
Tuesday, October 16th.— 
The German Singers, Recitals of Sacred Music, 
Madrigals, and Folksong Settings, sixteenth-eighteenth 
century, at Cambridge (October 16th-18th). 
Miss V. Sackville-West, on ‘*‘ Modern English Poetry 
(II.),’’? the Wireless, 6. 
Wednesday, October 17th.— 
‘* The Fountain Head,’? by Mr. Ashley Dukes, at the 
Arts Theatre. 
Sir Barry Jackson, on ‘‘ My Aims and Ideals in the 
Theatre,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 
Dr. E. Graham Little on ‘*‘ The Health of the Medical 
Practitioner,’’” Royal Institute of Public Health, 37, 
Russell Square, 4. 
International String Quartet, Recital, Holian Hall, 3. 
Dr. M. Beddow Bayly on ‘* Voronoff and his Rejuvena- 
tion Experiments,’ C.B.C. General Meeting, Essex 
Hall, 8. 
Thursday, October 18th.— 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, on ** What is Western Civiliza- 
tion? *’, Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 
‘© Cavalleria Rusticana ’? and ‘*‘ The Bosun’s Mate,”’ 
Old Vic, 7.45. 
Friday, October 19th.— 
Julian Clifford, with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Segovia, Guitar Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
OmICRON. 


Song Recital, Victoria and Albert 


TRIOLET OF THE WAY 


WE go the way our fathers went, 
Despite their tears, entreaties, blame. 
Beneath the self-same burdens bent, 
We go the way our fathers went; 
And when our pride of youth is spent 
Our children shall confess the same : 
‘* We go the way our fathers went, 
Despite their tears, entreaties, blame.”’ 


C. E. F. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHENZUM, Octoser 15TH, 1828. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND KING'S COLLEGE 


WE must not dwell long upon our charge against King’s 
College; and yet it is one about which we would lift our voices, 
while there is time for reconsideration. We would pray the 
founders of this institution to think earnestly and deeply 
before they entertain the project of making the education 
which they communicate, or any part of it, professional. The 
principle of their institution, as they have stated it, is, that 
knowledge must not bend, or be extracted, for any purpose 
whatever, even for the purpose of making the University 
more extensive and Catholic in its admissions. And will 
they, with notions so rigid on this subject, warp and pervert 
knowledge, not for the honest purpose of diffusing it more 
generally, but that it may be more convenient for the sordid, 
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selfish purposes of life—that it may enable men to ‘' get on”’ 
in the world? Oh, no—not here, not in London! not here, 
where everything else is dragging our souls earthwards, 
teaching us that to buy, and sell, and get gain, are the only 
purposes which we are destined to fulfil in our present state 
of existence ; not here, where it is the effort of a high spiri- 
tuality to raise ourselves above the sublime contemplations 
that relate to falls in the Three per Cents., or the rise in 
hops ; not here let knowledge utter the secret, that she too 
has the image of the Beast on her forehead ; that she too only 
lives to tell the gold upon the tables of the money-changer. 
But, if the founders of King’s College persist, as we trust 
they will not, in thinking that these are the objects of a 
University, we would ask them seriously, what need can 
there be of building a new one at Knightsbridge? An institu- 
tion, which only requires to be enlarged for the admission 
of lawyers, physicians, and clergymen, to become all suffi- 
cient for such purposes, already exists—on Cornhill. 








London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 

CAIETY. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
CARRICK. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 


SHOW BOAT. 

“ NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE.” 
TOPSY AND EVA. 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH. 


KINGSWAY. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. “ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.” 
LONBON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR OF GRACE. 
ROYALTY. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. BIRD IN HAND. 





___ THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2504.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.30. 
‘* PLUNDER.”’ A New Farce by Ben Travers. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171). 





8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.’’? A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK'’S. (Ger. 0515.) -VGs., 8.50. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
MATHESON LANG ISOBEL ELSOM 
and Robert Farquharson in 


“SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.” 





FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373.) 


EDITH EVANS 
LESLIE BANKS 


““NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE.”’ 
ATHENE SEYLER. 
LEON QUARTERMAINE. 

NIGHTLY, at 8.50 MATS., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30 





GAIETY. EVENINGS, 8.15. DUNCAN SISTERS in their 
‘*TOPSY AND EVA.” 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. Gerr. 2780. 


Musical Play, 





GARRICK. (Gerrard 9513. 
‘“*THE CONSTANT NYMPH.” 
Produced by BASIL DEAN. Mats.: Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


KINGSWAY. (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.30. Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.50. 
ANGELA BADDELEY in ‘‘ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.” 


By Richard Pryce, from Christopher Morley’s Novel. 








HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
‘“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 
JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 





Gerrard 0650. 





LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING at 8.20. 
‘““SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
LAST TWO WEEKS. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. Riverside 3012. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 


“BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 


_____ THEATRES. 


ST. MARTIN’S, (Gerr. 1248 & 3416.) HUGH WAKEFIELD. 
“KNIGHT ERRANT.”’ By Eric Forbes Boyd. 


Evenings, at 8.40. Matinees, Tuesday and Fridsy, at 2.30. 








SAVOY. Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.30. 
*“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 


SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.4 
“THE SQUEAKER.” 
A Scotland Yard Drama, by EDGAR WALLACE. 
STRAND = (Ger. 3830.) EVENINGS at 8.15. “THE BEETLE ” 


From Richard Marsh's Famous Novel. 





SMOKING. 





Produced by J. B. FAGAN. 





MATINEES, TUESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.0. 





THE OLD VIC. Reopened. Hop 3424. NEXT WEEK. MONDAY, WED. 
and FRI., at 7.30. MATINEE, THURS., at 2. ‘‘ THE VIKINGS.’’ 
Thurs. and Sat., 7.45; Matinee, Sat., 2.30, ““ CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA ” and 
“THE BOSUN’S MATE.” 

WYNDHAW'’S. (Reg. 3028.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S ‘‘ LOYALTIES.” 

LEON M. LION. ERIC MATURIN. LAWRENCE HANRAY. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 














(Holborn 3703.) 


October 15th, 16th & 17th. STR HARRY LAUDER and Pat Aherne in 
“ HUNTINGTOWER ”; FLORENCE VIDOR in “ DOOMSDAY,” ete. 
October 18th, 19th & 20th. JOHN LONGDEN in Horace A. Vachell’s Story, 
“ QUINNEYS’ "; SYD CHAPLIN and Betty Balfour in “A LITTLE BIT 

OF FLUFF,” etc. 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 


NEVINSON.—Exnhibition of New Pictures. 
DORA GORDINE—Sculpture. _ d 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10 till 6 daily. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS by RENOIR. 
Exhibition open till October 27th. 10-5. Sats., 10-1. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE NEW CROP 


NCE more I should say that the publishers’ lists of 

books to be issued in the autumn are up to the average 

in quantity. To estimate quality in books that have 
not been published and of which one has usually read only 
the titles and authors’ names, is naturally not a scientific 
or reliable process, but it is one which it is the duty of a 
Literary Editor to attempt twice a year. My impression 
of this year’s lists is that they do not contain many books 
which promise to be of outstanding merit—perhaps fewer 
than in the average year—but they contain a more than 
usually large number of which, reading the author’s name 
and title, one is inclined to say to oneself: ** That might 
be an interesting book.’’ And the trend, which I have 
remarked before at the beginning of previous seasons, seems 
to continue—-away from fiction towards biography and that 
characteristically modern middle-kingdom in which history, 
biography, sociology, psychology, and fiction meet. The 
number of people writing novels and the number of novels 
written by them may well to-day be greater than it has ever 
been before, but the general level of quality, particularly 
at the top, has fallen. There are still plenty of ** serious ” 
novelists, but I do not think that proportionately there 
are as many as there were a few years ago. People who 
have some genuine gift for writing in them are being drawn 
off from fiction to this new field ; it may be only a temporary 
phenomenon, but it is, I think, quite definitely a real move- 
ment, 

* * * 

It is not an unamusing game to take the lists and 
mark with a I. those books which one thinks will be of 
outstanding merit or interest, and then to go through them 
again and mark with a IT. those which one thinks will be 
above the average in interest. I find that under Biography 
eight books found their way into my first class : ** The Life 
of Lord Curzon,’”? by the Earl of Ronaldshay, Vol. ITE. 
(Benn); ‘* Elizabeth and Essex,’’ by Lytton Strachey 
(Chatto & Windus); ‘* Letters of Katherine Mansfield,” 
edited by J. Middleton Murry (Constable); ‘* Gladstone 
and Palmerston,’? by Philip Guedalla (Gollancz); ‘* After 
Thirty Years,’”? by Lord Gladstone (Macmillan), which is 
also about Gladstone; ** Early Life of Thomas Hardy,” by 
Mrs. Hardy (Macmillan); ‘* The Life of Charles M. 
Doughty,”’ by D. G. Hogarth (Oxford Press); ‘* Memories 
and Reflections, 1852-1927,’ by the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith (Cassell). What I said in my first paragraph is 
confirmed by the fact that only three novels enter my first 
class : ‘* Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island,’”? by H. G. 
Wells (Benn); ** Point Counter Point,’? by Aldous Huxley 
(Chatto & Windus); “In the Beginning,’? by Norman 
Douglas (Chatto & Windus). Under the other heads there 
are not many volumes which are worthy of being put in a 
very small class at the top. ‘‘ The Structure of Politics 
at the Accession of George III.,’? by L. B. Namier (Mac- 
millan), should be a book of great historica] value. ‘* The 
Centenary Edition of Tolstoy’s Works * (Oxford Press) 
is a notable new edition which Mr. Aylmer Maude begins 
to publish this season. In Philosophy there is ‘* Sceptical 
Essays,”’ by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin). In Poetry 
there is Hardy’s posthumous volume ‘* Winter Words ” 
(Macmillan). Finally, under Politics, there is ‘‘ The World 
Crisis: The Aftermath,”’? by Mr. Winston Churchill 
(Thornton Butterworth). 

* * ” 

Naturally such a selection must be materially influenced 

by personal taste, and that element affects even more 


strongly the second class, consisting of books ** of more 
than ordinary interest.”? I have space only to give a few 
of the books which I marked as falling in this class : Art.— 
** The Leverhulme Art Monographs ” (Batsford).  Criti- 
cism.—** A Literary History of Persia,’? by E. G. Browne 
(Cambridge Press); ‘* Cross Currents in English Literature 
of the Seventeenth Century,’’ by H. J. C. Grierson (Chatto 
& Windus); ** Swinburne’s Hyperion,’? by Georges Lafour- 
cade (Faber & Gwyer); ** Proust,’ by Clive Bell (Hogarth 
Press); ‘* Reading for Pleasure, and Other Essays,’’ by 
R. Ellis Roberts (Methuen); ‘*‘ The Making of Literature.”’ 
by R. A. Scott James (Secker). Economics.—** The 
Economics of Rail Transport in Great Britain,’’ by C. E. R. 
Sherrington (Allen & Unwin). Education.—‘* The Money 
Game,” by Norman Angell (Dent). History.—** A History 
of European Diplomacy, 1451-1789,’ by R. B. Mowat 
(Arnold); ** Life in the Middle Ages,’’ Vol. II., by G. G. 
Coulton (Cambridge Press); ‘* Why the Reformation Hap- 
pened,’’ by Hilaire Belloc (Cape); ‘* The History of British 
Civilization,’’ by E. Wingfield Stratford (Routledge). Nei 
Editions.—** The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir 
Charles Sedley * (Constable); ‘* Complete Works of 
Beddoes,”’ edited by Sir Edmund Gosse (Fanfrolico Press) ; 
**The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John 
Donne *’ (Nonesuch Press); ‘* The Works of Izaak 
Walton *’ (Nonesuch Press). Poetry.—** The Collected 
Poems of W. H. Davies’ (Cape); ‘* Midsummer 
Night,”’ by John Masefield (Heinemann); ‘ Collected 
Poems of D. H. Lawrence ”’ (Secker); ‘* Five Poems,’’ by 
Edith Sitwell (Duckworth). Sociology and Politics.—‘* The 
Origin, Structure, and Working of the League of Nations,” 
by C. Howard-Ellis (Allen & Unwin); ‘* Europe,’”? by Count 
Keyserling (Cape); ‘‘ A Handbook on Hanging,’ by 
Charles Duff (Cayme Press); ‘‘ The Growth of Philosophic 
Radicalism,’? by E. Halévy (Faber & Gwyer); ‘‘ More 
Famous Trials,’? by the Earl of Birkenhead (Hutchinson) ; 
‘*The History of the Privy Council,” by Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy (Murray); ** A New Way with Crime,” by A. 
Fenner Brockway (Williams & Norgate). Travel.—‘* On 
Mediterranean Shores,’’ by Emil Ludwig (Allen & Unwin); 
** The Star Spangled Manner,”’ by Beverley Nichols (Cape) ; 
‘* Twelve Days,’? by V. Sackville-West (Hogarth Press). 
Fiction.—** The Love Nest,’? by Ring Lardner (Philip 
Allan); ** The Children,’? by Edith Wharton (Appleton); 
** But Soft, We Are Observed ! ”’ by Hilaire Belloc (Arrow- 
smith); ** Swan Song,’’ by John Galsworthy (Heinemann): 
** The Captain’s Daughter,”’ by Alexander Pushkin (Dent): 
A new novel, by Rebecca West (Hutchinson); ‘* The Silver 
Thorn,”? by Hugh Walpole (Macmillan) ; ‘* Winter Sonata,” 
by Dorothy Edwards (Wishart). Biography.—** Undertones 
of War,” by Edmund Blunden (Cobden-Sanderson) ; 
‘* Charles James Fox,”’ by John Drinkwater (Benn) ; “‘ Heine, 
the Strange Guest,’’ by Henry Baerlein (Bles) ; ““The Tragedy 
of John Ruskin,’? by Amabe] Williams-Ellis (Cape); 
‘““Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden’? (Constable); 
‘* Memoirs of My Father,”? by Sir Henry F. Dickens (Gol- 
lanez); ‘* Wellington,’ by Oliver Brett (Heinemann); 
‘‘ The Last Twelve Years of Conrad’s Life,’? by Richard 
Curle (Sampson Low); ‘* Charles Darwin,”? by Henshaw 
Ward (Murray); ‘‘ Montrose,’? by John Buchan (Nelson) ; 
‘* Last Changes, Last Chances,’’ by H. W. Nevinson 
(Nisbet); ‘* Goethe,’ by Emil Ludwig (Putnam). 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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LAST CHANGES LAST CHANCES wy H. w. xEvINSON, Author 


of ‘‘Changes and Chances,” ‘‘ More Changes More Chances,” etc. This third volume of Mr. 
Nevinson’s Remiriscences brings the story of his eventful life from the outbreak of War in 1914 
to the present day. Illustrated. 15/- net 
DANTON by HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “ Robespierre,” etc. This is a New Edition 
with a New Iniroduction to the story of one of the greatest, grimmest and most tragic figures 
of the French Revolution. 12/6 net 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE*by her Daughter, the late Mrs. MARY DREW. A 
Popular Edition of one of the most interesting of recent political Biographies. 

Illustrated. 16 - net 
J. M. BARRIE by F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Author of “The Marches of Wessex,” 
etc. A New Volume in the Writers of the Day Series. 2/- net 


NEW FICTION 
BRIGHT METAL by T. Ss. STRIBLING, Author of ‘“* Fombonbo,”’ ‘‘ Red Sand,” e 


Cc. 
7/6 net 
THE STORY OF HASSAN by JOHN ANTHONY. Unusually attractive. 7/6 net 


THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 

New Volume 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE by ©C. H. DODD, M.A., Yates Professor of New 
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REVIEWS 
LORD CURZON 


The Life of Lord Curzon. By LoRD RONALDSHAY. Vol. Il. 
(Benn. 21s 


WITH the publication of this third volume, Lord Ronaldshay 
has completed his authoritative work on the late Lord Curzon 
—a work which deserves to rank high in the list of standard 
English biographies. In recording the last and in some ways 
the most poignant phase of Lord Curzon’s life, Lord Ronald- 
shay has inevitably been hampered by the proximity of the 
events which he describes, by the fact that most of the pro- 
tagonisis in this unhappy drama are still alive. He has 
been unable, also, to quote the full text of those angered 
and indeed anguished memoranda and letters through which 
Lord Curzon would vent his disappointment and his scorn. 
It is a proof of Lord Ronaldshay’s high capacity as a bio- 
grapher that in spite of these and other enforced omissions 
he has been able to produce a convincing picture of the 
last two decades of Lord Curzon’s life, and to paint, although 
with watered colours, the lurid sorrows and radiant happi- 
ness of that thunder-stricken sunset. Lord Ronaldshay has 
been guided in his arduous task by an absorbing interest in 
the individuality of his subject, and while palliating none 
of the faults by which the exuberant egoism of Lord Curzon 
vas marred, he has yet conveyed to posterity a convincing 
and wholly sympathetic portrait of a man whose legend has 
only just begun. 

For it is permissible to presume that Lord Curzon will 
have his legend. His very lack of personal elasticity, while 
it hampered his success during his lifetime will assist his 
legend now that he is dead. The exigencies of parliamentary 
life are apt to blur the edges of our modern statesmen, ren 
dering even the most vivid among them but types of some- 
thing not wholly themselves. It is Lord Curzon’s very 
rigidity, his clear-cut arrogance, his eagle-egoism, which will 
impress themselves on the imagination of posterity. A hun- 
dred years from now historical students will wonder how, 
in the twentieth century, something so angular could pos- 
sibly have come about. In him they will see the last of 
our patricians who avowed, firmly, that good government 


was in all circumstances better than self-government. Who 
believed that God had endowed the English race with a 
genius for imposing peace upon the submissive, and wal 
upon the ill-behaved. Who held it as an article of burning 


faith that to accord to ‘*‘ backward’ nations the benefits of 
justice, honesty, protection, and sanitation was an ideal 
that should be shared by every decent Englishman, and which 
many decent Englishmen and Balliol) should be en- 
couraged to put into practice. We cannot tell whether the 
historian of the future will consider Lord Curzon right or 
wrong in holding these ideals ; but we can be certain that 
posterity will admire his fortitude and integrity in uphold 
ing a doctrine which in 1920 it was clearly expensive and 
inexpedient to uphold, and that they will find it fitting that 
a man of such proconsular genius should, while still young, 
have enjoyed the greatest of our proconsular awards. 

Meanwhile the enthralling interest, for us, of these three 
volumes centres around the problem of Lord Curzon’s com- 
parative failure. How came it, we ask, that such rare 
talents, such torrential energy, such unswerving ambition, 
such excellent opportunities, did not combine to produce a 
career of classical perfection? Is it that the modern world 
offers its supreme rewards only to the mediocre? , Or is it 
that there was some defect in Lord Curzon’s own tempera- 
ment or intelligence which in the end unfitted him for the 
highest office? He himself attributed his post-Indian 
eclipse to the ‘‘ tortuous malignity '’ of men who had once 
been his friends, and would ascribe his failure to succeed 
Mr. Bonar Law to the accidental circumstance that his 
peerage had debarred him from the House of Commons. Lord 
Ronaldshay, it is clear, regards both these explanations as 
superficial, and implies, throughout his book, that some far 
deeper cause lay at the root of the disaster. 

This cause, in all probability, is to be sought for in the 
circumstances of Lord Curzon’s childhood and early youth. 
I have always understood that the cruelty, or let us say the 
excessive discipline, of his first governess stunted the normal 
development of his sensibilities, twisting them into unnatural 
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shapes of suspicion and resentment. Lord Ronaldshay, in 
his first volume, mentions this Miss Paraman, but does not, 
I think, attribute to her sufficient importance. It is clear 
that when, in his nineteenth year, Lord Curzon was afflicted 
with curvature of the spine, the essential humour, kindliness, 
and geniality of his disposition had already gone somewhat 
awry owing to his school-room repressions. The spinal weak- 
ness, from which he suffered every subsequent hour of his 
life, encased not only his body, but his very soul, in a caging 
of steel, imposing upon him a mental and spiritual rigidity 
Which isolated him from his kind. Although the most 
sociable of human beings, Lord Curzon was always sundered 
from life by a wall of pain, and it is small wonder that, in 
the intense loneliness of physical suffering, he should, as 
the years passed, have become disastrously obtuse to the 
feelings and reactions of those with whom he was brought 


into contact. He passed through life with his teeth set 
against ever-present bodily exhaustion, and it was this 
constant tension of the will which, while it ultimately 


weakened his will-power itself, rendered his perceptions so 
inelastic. He became also so accustomed to everything being 
an effort that he applied to trivial matters a far greater 
effort than was in fact required. This in the last resort 
seriously affected his sense of proportion, and in the last de- 
cades he was continually mistaking the means for the end. 
A curious instance of this was his passion for marshalling 
facts. In his later life this talent, admirable doubtless in 
a Civil Servant, rendered him almost incapable of discussion 
or even negotiation with his equals. It affected profoundly 
his very habit of thought ; his intellectual procedure became 
more and more of a procession ; he moved forward, conscious 
only of what was immediately in front or immediately be- 
hind, concentrating his whole magnificent powers on pre- 
serving lineal continuity. The slightest interruption threw 
him into disarray ; conversely, if the road lay clear before 
him he became so mesmerized by the orderliness of his pro- 
gression that he paid but scanty attention either to where 
he was going, or to what was happening to right or left. 
He lost, in other words, the capacity for deviation—a talent 
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* Curious way this tobacco’s cut.” “I know all about that. Every little disc of 
Three Nuns is a blend of seven or eight different kinds of leaf. And what’s 
more...” “All right, go on.” “ Well, being cut like this makes it cool and 
slow to smoke, so it lasts longer and that way you get back the extra penny or 


so it costs.” “ Good lord, you ought to apply ior a job as their advertisement 


writer!” 
*x x * 


The rest zs stilence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 
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which, it would scem, is essential to political success. And 
thus it all ended in that painful interview with Lord Stam- 
fordham on May 22nd, 1923. 

A strangely Ciceronian figure, even in personal appear- 
ance, even in style ; even in that nervous emotionalism which 
was apt to assail him at times of acute crisis or indecision. 
Not without the Tullyan arroganc. and the Tullyan self-pity. 
But possessing more than the mere elements of greatness. 
A high sense of duty, service, and a not ignoble patriotism ; 
a love of beautiful things and a desire that they should be 
shared by others ; a passion for justice and a hatred of un- 
truth ; a gift of active curiosity, a turbulent energy of soul. 
And, after all, an overwhelming personality. A personality 
which in the rush of its apparent self-confidence enraged the 
foolish and antagonized the meek ; but a personality which, 
when seen against the stormy background of his energies 
and sufferings, when lighted by the sudden beams of wit and 
generosity, remains magnificent and aloof. It is no little 
tragedy which Lord Ronaldshay has recounted, and the 
measure of pity and of fear which his book arouses is the 
measure of his intelligence as a biographer and of his success. 

HAROLD NICOLSON. 


HARDY’S POEMS 


Winter Words. By THOMAS Hanpy Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


So far as I am aware,’ wrote Thomas Hardy, “1 happen 


be the only English poet who has brought out a new 
volume of verse on his birthday but he left the 


number of the birthday blank, and never lived to fill it in. 
In the short note which follows, he allows a complaint to 
escape him. His last volume of poems, he says, was pro- 


nounced gloomy and 
which he characterizes as odd. It is 
annoved by the tied on to 
scarcely ever have read a rv 


pessimistic by reviewers, a 
evident 
him, and 
vithout words as 
pessimism, irony, gloom, springing at him and sticking like 
burrs to his Perhaps he would have preferred such 
words as flippant, and farcical, which in this introductory 


verdict 
that he was 
indeed he can 


such 


labels 
View 


coat. 


note he applies himself to some of his pieces. And in one 
short poem, called ** Not Known,” his irritation appears 
again :— 

hey know the wWilings of the world 


The latest flippancy ; 

They know each jest at hazard hurled, 

But know not me 

rhey know a phasm they name as me 

In Whom I should not find 

A single self-held quality 

Of body or mind 

It is difficult to the critics. The furnishing of 

Hardy's mind is by now so well known that there is no need 
to enlarge upon it ; it is only necessary to say here that that 
furnishing remains the same to the end. Carpenters are 
still making coffins ; bastards are still born and furtively 
disposed of ; lovers still fail to coincide ; the ‘ 
evoked and regretted. Winter 
Hardy's landscape was always wintry 
nip in it: it had a bite. Even when 
moment, we were always conscious 


behind. The 


blame 


old romance is 
Words,’ indeed; 
; it had more than a 
spring ruled for the 
that winter was not far 
diction, the presentation, matched the season. 


still 


Stiff, uncomfortable, rheumaticky, it creaked and jerked 
upon its way. It is probably this inelegant and angular 
quality of Hardy’s diction which has set so many readers’ 
teeth on edge, rather than the sardonic character of his 
philosophy which has repelled them. Yet, once the taste 
has been acquired, and the queer infelicities no longer evoke 
a sinile, it becomes apparent that his mind could not have 


So it must be acce 


could 


expressed itself in any other manner. 
We may that he have cut 
his favourite words out of his vocabulary : that he 


pted 


or refused wish some of 


could have 
such lines as 


refrained from writing 


And this afar-noised World perambulate ": 
but, once our ear is won, we would as willingly eliminate 
some personal mannerism from the make-up of a familiar 


friend. He is all of a with his diction ; it is a close 


ple ce 


garment that he wears, not a graceful one ; and the gestures 
also the 


which it reveals have n onlv the anchvlosis but 
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authority of age. 
well soliloquize :— 


With his own Aged Newspaper he might 


“Yes: yes; I am old. In me appears 
The history of a hundred years: 
Empires’, kings’, captives’. births and deaths 
Strange faiths, and fleeting shibboleths. 
—Tragedy, comedy, throngs my page 
Bevond all mummed on any stage 
Cold hearts beat hot, hot hearts beat cold, 
And I beat on. Yes: ves: I am old.” 
V. SACKVILLE-WEstT. 


SCEPTICISM 


Sceptical Essays. By BERTRAND RUSSELI Allen & Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 


TuaT the truth of men’s beliefs is in inverse proportion to 
the fervour with which they advocate them, that the activity 
of most individuals is pointless where it is not harmful, 
and that the activity of States usually and of moralists 
always is harmful where it is Lot pointless, these are the 
main propositions asserted by Mr. Russell in his new book. 

Of these the first is the most important, the others being 
deduced logically from it. It is a fact not usually recognized 
that the only beliefs for the sake of which people have been 
prepared to make a nuisance of themselves, are almost cer- 
tainly untrue. Nobody, so far as I am aware, has been 
willing to die or to kill in defence of the probably true pro- 
position that two and two make four; but for the highly 
dubious beliefs that the Holy Ghost is descended from the 
Father and the Son or alternatively from the Son only, that 
bread and wine is not bread and wine but body and blood, 
or that it mysteriously both is and is not body and blood at 
the same time, people have killed one another in thousands 
and inflicted appalling tortures on thousands. 

When the truth is known it arouses no moral en- 
thusiasm ; it is only when it is uncertain that men are moved 
to proselytizing zeal and supply the place of knowledge by 
converting other men’s conjectures into dogmas. From this 
need to believe, this demand for certainty which others too 
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\lso a special edition on hand-made paper with three extra 
plates in photogravure hand-printed in colour, limited to 100 
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Translated from the French of the ABBE PREVOST by 
D. C. MOYLAN. With 11 full-page drawings and two end- 
papers by ALASTAIR, and an introduction by ARTHUR 
SYMONS. Limited to 1,850 numbered copies for sale in 
England and America £2 2s. net 


CANDIDE 


and Other Romances 
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nd numerous illustrations in black and white 
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THE WELL OF ST. CLARE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated hy ALFRED ALLIN- 


in photogravure 


by NORMAN 


SON. With 12 full-page illustrations in photogravure and 
numerous illustrations in black and white by FRANK C 
PAPE. 16s. aet 


THREE GIFTS 
An Arab Love Story 


By MONSIEUR DE LA HARPE. Published in Paris in 1780 
and now done into English by Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM. 
With five illustrations in colour by MARILLIER reproduced in 

simile from the original French edition. Limited to 1,500 
numbered copies. 12s. 6d. net 
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must share, most of the evils that afflict mankind spring ; 
such at least, is Mr. Russell's contention. The Scepticism 
that he advocates as a corrective is mild enough to convert 
even the most credulous. It is to the effect that ‘‘ when the 
experts are agreed, the opposite opinion cannot be held to 
be certain,’’ and ‘‘ when they are not agreed, no opinion can 


be regarded as certain by a non-expert.’’ But the mildness 
of this receipt is somewhat delusive. It is an example of a 
figure of speech known to grammarians as meiosis. The 


essence of meiosis is understatement; one says less than 
the truth ; one also says less than one means. Mr. Russell's 
use of meiosis is constant and felicitous ; it is, indeed, one of 
the chief weapons of his irony. ‘‘In America... though 
it is not illegal to keep a mistress, it is illegal to travel with 
her from one State to another; a New Yorker may take 
his mistress to Brooklyn, but not to Jersey City. The differ- 
ence of moral turpitude between these two actions is not 
obvious to the plain man.’’ The comment of the last sen- 
tence is completely adequate ; pages of invective could not 
make the American regulations about mistresses more 
supremely ridiculous. 

Our habit of believing in propositions for which there is 
no evidence leads us to adopt false opinions as to what is 
valuable. In an essay on Eastern and Western ideals of 
happiness Mr. Russell praises the Chinese for aiming at 
enjoyment, while we aim at power. Nothing, indeed, in 
modern civilization is more noteworthy than the disparity 
between our technical powers and our social wisdom. Our 
age is equally remarkable for its marvels of invention, and 
the trivial uses to which it puts them. Men of genius by the 
dozen, men of talent by the hundred have laboured that 
wireless might be ; they succeeded, and the tittle-tattle of the 
divorce court and the racing stable is broadcasted to the 
ends of the earth, while the remoter ether vibrates to the 
strains of negroid music. It is because of this disparity that 
the powers which scientists have won for us fail to make us 
happy. 

In the psychological doctrine of Behaviourism, Mr. Rus- 
sell finds the most adequate expression of the qutlook on life 
of the average Western man. According to Behavourism 
there is no mind, there is only body. The only thing the 
body can do is to move—thinking is merely a series of move- 
ments in the larynx. Since the only thing we can do is to 
move, the more we move the better; hence the only ethic 
compatible with Behavourism is that which identifies virtue 
with the movement of matter. Mr. Russell is unable to 
accept this ethic ; art and contemplation appear to hrm “‘ as 
admirable as altering the position in space of large quanti- 
ties of matter.’’ On this point he finds that the Chinese agree 
with him, but that the Americans do not. The Chinese do 
not love hustle for its own sake. ‘‘ When they have enough 
to live on they live on it, instead of trying to augment it by 
hard work,’’ whereas the future of the Westerner is en- 
visaged as one in which “‘ he will perform all sorts of tasks 
with extraordinary skill, but be incapable of considering 
rationally whether the tasks are worth performing.” 

With regard to Governments, Mr. Russell's position is 
frankly Anarchistic. Briefly paraphrased his argument is, 
‘‘It is the business of Governments to interfere : hence all 
Governments are evil. An inefficient Government is less like 
a Government than an efficient one. Hence, if we must have 
Governments, the more inefficient they are, the better ; they 
will interfere less."’ Here again the Chinese are praised. 
Until recently their ‘‘ industry was too inefficient to produce 
either automobiles or bombs, the State too inefficient to 
educate its own citizens to kill those of other countries, the 
police too inefficient to catch either Bolshevists or bandits."’ 

Bad as Governments are, moralists are worse. It ought 
to be clear by this time from the negligible effects of moral 
exhortation upon those exposed to it, that morals cannot 
be taught. Nevertheless, the pleasure we obtain from blam- 
ing our neighbours is too great to be lightly abandoned. 
Morality is the rationalization of the impulse to blame, and 
so moralists are not only still with us, but, as Mr. Russell 
argues in an essay ‘‘ The Recrudescence of Puritanism,”’ 
likely to become more so. Mr. Russell cannot speak of the 
moralist without breaking into epigram. ‘‘ The infliction of 
cruelty with a good conscience is a delight to moralists. That 
is why they invented Hell.’’ ‘‘In virtuous people love of 
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power camouflages itself as love of doing good, but this 
makes very little difference to its social effects. It merely 
means that we punish our victims for being wicked, instead 
of for being our enemies." ‘* The (ethical) philosopher first 
invents a false theory as to the nature of things, and then 
deduces that wicked actions are those which show that his 
theory is false.” 

‘“ Sceptical Essays,’’ it is obvious, is an exceedingly 
brilliant book, the best non-technical book that Mr. Russell 
has written since ‘‘ Principles of Social Reconstruction.” 
It is extremely witty, yet the motive power of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s wit is not the appositeness of verbal connections, but 
the logical drive of his thought seeking expression. His 
epigrams result not from forced collocations of ideas, but 
by looking straight at facts, which for most of us are 
obscured by prejudice, and drawing the logical deductions. 
The result is frequently startling, yet it is difficult to see 
how any other could be reached. As an example of the pro- 
cess at work, I will quote one of Mr. Russell’s illustrations 
of the Behaviourist standpoint which is likely to become 
famous :— 


*““When, recently, a famous intellectual married a famous 
dancer, there were some who expressed doubt as to their 
congruity. But from a behaviourist standpoint such a doubt 
was misplaced : she had cultivated the muscles of legs and 
arms, he the muscles of the larynx, so that both were 


acrobats, though belonging to different branches of the 
profession:” 


C. E. M. Joan. 


** THE HOLY DEVIL ” 


Rasputin: the Holy Devil. By RENE FULOP-MILLER. Translated 


from the German by F. S. FLINT and D. F. Tait. (Putnam. 
21s.) 


WHat is the explanation of the mystery of an uncouth, 
dirty peasant who, as it were, by some unearthly power, 
could gain ascendancy over the great ones of a great iand 
and hold an immense empire subject to his will? He was, 
undoubtedly, a force; but what was the nature of this 
force? The author of this book does not answer the ques- 
tion. To say that Rasputin had hypnotic powers, that he 
was in some degree a ‘‘ healer ’’’ (which there is little reason 
to doubt), or that he possessed a hyperphysical magnetism 
capable of swaying regiments of women to serve his sensual 
purposes, is of interest ; but is it enough? There remains 
his religious doctrine, which he had derived from the sect 
of the Khlysti, a piece of sophistry, sinister as it is simple. 
God loves repentance. But you cannot repent unless you 
have sinned. It is, therefore, meet that you should sin in 
order to win the grace of God. It is an idea that seems to 
have won him a good many of his followers, who were 
taught that to acquire virtue they had to rid themselves of 
their passions, and how else were they to accomplish this 
except by an indulgence of passions? Did not Oscar Wilde 
mean something of the sort when he said that the best way 
fo overcome temptation was to yield to it? But Rasputin 
was no poseur, and Herr Fulép-Miller would not have us eall 
him a charlatan. In the author’s opinion, built up on avail- 
able facts, whatever Rasputin was he was genuine. 

And so he borrows his sub-title ‘‘ the Holy Devil,’ from 
a tract written by the monk Iliodor, Rasputin’s greatest 
enemy, and uses it to illustrate a theory of his own. It is 
this. Rasputin is a force, an energy. This energy, like any 
other, is in its essence capable of good and evil, and is one 
or the other according to how the opportunities present them- 
selves for its manipulation. This, it will be seen, throws 
the onus of responsibility on the Russian people, whose 
nature (an observation made not for the first time) is dual. 
Rasputin, in short, might in other circumstances have been 
a saint, but the opportunities were excellent for being a devil. 
Even so, he was not always a devil, and token of saintliness 
escaped him now and then. He was not such a bad fellow, 
and though it is true that he was s’ rewd and cunning, 
appointed sycophants to political offices, betrayed women 
and accepted bribes, yet there are deeds to his credit. Among 
these is his giving of some of his ill-gotten gains to the 
poor who came to his door. There was, in his best moments, 
something charming about him: even his enemies had to 
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udmit that, and often they had to fight against his suasive 
charm. 

I:xcept for his theory (and what German is without one?), 
Herr Fulép-Miller gives little that is new. The chief value of 
his book is that, out of available records, he has recon- 
structed the story of one of the most melodramatic characters 
of our time. There is confusion from the fact that he does not 
always manipulate his materials chronologically. But the 
materials are all here, and make fascinating reading. Of 
especial value are fragments from the diaries of the police 
spies detailed to watch Rasputin’s every step and to record 
every word uttered by the *‘ holy satyr.”’ There is a fairly 
complete record of his relations with ‘‘papa”’ and ‘‘mamma,"’ 
as he familiarly addressed the unfortunate sovereigns. And 
the story of his first meeting with them is as amusing as it 
must sound incredible to Western ears. Imagine, then, 
this Siberian peasant, in long, black caftan, with his great 
beard and untidy hair, entering the Tsar's study, and, with 
beaming smile, before a word is spoken, embracing the 
imperial couple without ceremony and giving them a smack- 
ing kiss! Later, when the supreme power was in his hands, 


he « appoint or reject to the highest offices in the land 
by a mere ok at the candidate. Is his success to be 
ascribed, then, to a colossal assurance to which a malleabl 
impressionable people like the Russians was especially sus 

ptible? For, undoubtedly, he swayed the peasant as easilv 
as he swaved the Tsar and the Tsarina. He was, after all, 
oY ft Onlv the intelliqentzia saw him for what he 
was, ne f th lark powers,’’ a sinister omen for the 
les s of Russia 


A MONUMENT TO MONTROSE 


Montrose. [ J BUCH yelson 1s 
WE are confident that the world grows more international 
in feeling and enthusiasm, but there are some things in 


which Europe at one time offered a greater liberty of per- 








sonal distinction than in this period of telegraphic notoriety 
Montrose, after a series of clever victories in itland, was 
at last less fortunate, and left the couniry. By way of Nor 
way, Denmark, and Germany he reached Paris, where golden 
Op} re s before hi Meanwhile, Wishart 
publi {1 in Latin, at the Hague or Amsterdam, the story 
of his swift and surprising campaign. This popular work 
0 NJ ! for figure through the Continent 
He ! ined his exile into a triumphant 
naturalization in any kingdom between Paris and Danzig 
VW 11] our serious mutual regard and desire for universal 
I isily imagine a lern Montrose 
r) : tior of passport police, customs, economic 
principle, would limit his free cadence fron untry 
trv. He would be cold-shouldered in one capital for not 
revealing Socialistic sympathies, and in the next for regard- 
ing a monarchy and a republi » as feasible. He might 
occupy the world’s Press—for a day or even a week. But to 
be a news itein ’’ is not equivalent to the ancient prospect 
of emplovment an 


l 
In the days of Grotius and Milton the eyes of Europe 
rested with satisfaction, transcending all local limits, upon 
this rovalist. Three editions of Wishart in Latin, and three 
more in English, were demanded within two years. The 
singular thing is that, when the hero of the book determined 
to descend once more on the king’s enemies in Scotland, he 
conveyed so little solid evidence of his Continental prestige 
with him. He mav have grown a little fantastic about him 
self, and metaphysical about the business of a commander in 
the field; for he took almost as much trouble to invent 
‘ strange standards’ for his army as to collect the army in 
question At length, the military situation in Scotland 
appearing to favour him, this legended leader with forty 
horse, four hundred Danes and Germans, and a still larger 
number of complete novices from the Orkneys, raised his 
standards near John o’ Groats. The gods, once so friendly, 
took no notice of the metaphysics. Montrose’s reconnaissance 
failed, his army was confiscated or destroyed, and he himself 








was brought up to Edinburgh, ‘‘ with a majesty and state ” 
in his own demeanour—although he had just thrown away 


the lives of several hundred simpler visionaries. 
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What is the truth about Montrose’s endowment as a 
military figure? There could hardly have been any fortuitous 
element in the adding of victory to victory in 1644 and 1645, 
and the control of the admired retreat from Dundee. Mon- 
trose in his days of realism understood exactly how to sort 
out his imperfect forces in account with the difficulties of 
locality, opposition, and course of events. But the prepara- 
tion of his return into Scotland, and the mixture of cautious- 
ness and carelessness characterizing the progress of his small 
army, seem as though they belonged to one of those generals 
who depressed George III. Some change had come upon 
Montrose during his foreign entertainment; with all his 
talent and bravery he had been lucky in the measure of his 
testing ; he was schooled into dreaming that luck would be 
sufficient for his last command. 

The beauty of Montrose’s poem ** My dear and only love,” 
the stvlishness of his earlier power over soldiers and their 
rapid manceuvre in mountain and forest, the martyr-like mien 
with which he went through insult to his last service to his 
king, have won him many devotees, but probably none more 
complete than Colonel Buchan, who does not hesitate to 
crown him with the loftiest comparisons. For him, Mon- 
trose in war is near *‘ that small inner circle of the profes- 
sion of arms, which, among men of our own blood, contains 
no other names than Marlborough, Wellington, and Lee.” 
The lyric we have alluded io, a clear-phrased piece of sim- 
plicity, must be reckoned: *‘ He wins fights against odds, and 
scribbles immortal songs in his leisure, and dies in the end 
like some antique hero, with the lights burning low in the 
skies and the stage darkened.’’ The book in which every 
ietai! of this puzzling hero's action is exhibited with rever- 
ence ends with a rhapsody by the terms of which the reader 
might well expect to find Montrose’s works most rich and 
powerful. ‘‘ He is the thinker, who read, as no one else 
lid, the riddle of his times.’’ It is a bold eulogy. But one 
likes in these tepid times to see a man really excited about a 
hero, and one fears to come between Colonel Buchan and 
his national vision with commonplaces of proportion and 
actuality. E. B. 
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LONG LANCE: VICAR’S DAUGHTER 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_ BLACK- 
FOOT INDIAN CHIEF. | by 
By Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. | FE. H. YOUNG 
| With a Foreword by gee 
lovin S Cobb. | Author of William, etc. 
Irvin S. Cobb writes in the Foreword :— * 
‘I know of no man better fitted than Chief 
Long Lance to write a book about the spirit of ‘Reade of Dillon wil et wel the oll 
the American Indian, and I know of no book on | dee Wits Cee tit 0 ee dh ee 
the subject which better reveals the spirit of agate : Po ar “l 
Indian youth in the years that are gone and the oe the Ss « ew 
spirit of the times the like of which will never ordinary people. Without any portentous 


be seen again.’ 
With a map and twelve illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


effect of showing us the romance of everyday 
life, she seizes unerringly upon the unconven- 
tional residue in most of us which is so much 
more unconventional than any outward breach 


| 
| 
{ 


CANADA of the conventions believed. Miss Young is 
AND WORLD POLITICS to be thanked for a novel which, without 
By P. E. Corbett and H. A. Smith. vielating probability, finds rich comedy in the 
The authors of this volume have aimed at deepest affection of the human heart. 
giving a reasoned analysis of the difficult Manchester Guardian 
problems, both constitutional and international, 
which are presented by the modern development ™ 





of the British Empire. 
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THIS AMERICAN WORLD | 
‘ By B. A. Mower. | JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
With a Preface by | —— 
T. S. Eliot. rene 
This provocative book begins with a merciless 
exposure by an American of the weakness of ‘ 
the ‘American’ type of modem civilization ; 
shows how the process of Americanization has 
infected the old world, and forecasts its final THE LIFE AND DEATH 
triumph. There is considerable material for OF 
;, : s 5 
a ee THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTOUN 
BY 


THE BLACK ROCK 
By John Gould Fletcher. Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty 


Mr. Fletcher is one of those very few con- (With an Introduction by Hamish Miles), 
temporary poets who, from a brilliant beginning, 
have proceeded steadily in development of 


technique and in maturity and profundity of 

















feeling. Critics who have seen this manuscript q Urquhart is best known as the first trans- 
, ie te Sow 2 — lator of Rabelais into English. The 
have affirmed that it is far and away Mr. rg eget tor 
Fletcher’s best volume. present excerpts from one of his origina 
1s. 6d. net works are an account of the Admirable 
isi Crichtoun, the Scottish Scholar and Ad- 
r venturer of the :6th Century. It is one of 
6 Ben Ore. the most extraordinary and one of the 
SHADOWS WAITING least familiar curiosities of English prose. 
| By Eleanor Carroll Chilton. ; , th 
| Shadows Waiting is a drama of the spirit ; a q Printed on pure ye Lag ‘s 6 
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Chilton’s talent is of a rare quality, and should bound in the henned ph — pen 4 
command the attention of all discerning novel gold. Two hundre | = —_——_—_ 
readers. copies for sale in Great Britain at one 
| 7s. 6d. net. guinea net each. 
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WIND AND WINDMILL 
A Rover | Would Be. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s. 
Out of a Clear Sky. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 3s. 6d 


WE fancy it was Mr. Chesterton who once said that as a boy 
he thought it was the windmill that kindled the wind, and 
not the wind that stirred the windmill into activity. It is, 
perhaps, a natural enough mistake for a child to make ; but 
it would be inexcusable in an adult. No adult, it mav be 
argued, could fall into such anerror. And yet, in the field of 
art, it is a fallacy of which critics are constantly guilty. 
They speak as though the windmill of technique can create 
the wind of literature, whereas al! great and enduring litera- 
ture contradicts this absurd delusion. A windmill without 
any wind has still, it is true, a static picturesqueness, and 
mere technique may produce art of minor beauty. But all 
truly creative literature demands primarily the wind. The 
windmill is needed only for its proper harnessing. 

It would be possible to point to essayists whose wind- 
mills are in themselves more perfect than Mr. Lucas’s. But 
there is no living essayist whose windmill more consistently 
catches the wind itself. Other practitioners in the same 
gentle art may achieve occasional triumphs of more striking 
quality. But no modern essayist, in proportion to his output, 
attains so even a degree of accomplishment. Mr. Lucas 
varies, of course. But, at his worst, he never irritates us, as 
most essayists do at times. And the reason why he does not 
annoy us lies in the fact that while, like all good essayists, 
-he is interested in himself and in revealing his own per- 
sonality, he is even more interested in life in general. The 
‘‘ intimate *’ or ‘* personal’ essayist should, by the first 
condition of his art, be subjective and introspective, and Mr. 
Lucas certainly does not fail in this respect. But it is, after 
all, only a poor and starved little ego that regards itself 
as having an existence apart from the world around it. 
Some essayists—for this is their peculiar danger—do indeed 
come to look upon ‘‘ temperament’ as something self- 
sufficient and self-contained, with the result that, when once 
they have fully exploited it, they have nothing to do but to 
go on repeating themselves and trusting to ingenuities of 
technique, which soon become merely wearisome tricks, to 
give vitality to their efforts. But not thus, as Mr. Lucas 
knows, is true vitality obtainable. The windmill cannot 
create the wind. And it is because Mr. Lucas lives as weil 
as writes, because he realizes that a man’s inner self is not 
impoverished but enriched by free and hearty contact with 
the outer world, that he remains, if not our most brilliant, 
at least our most prolific and reliable essayist. 

There is little that need be said directly about *‘ A Rover 
! Would Be."’ It is a characteristic volume of Mr. Lucas’s 
miscellaneous essays, well up to his usual standard. Here 
again he shows himself to be an unwearied traveller, physic- 
ally and intellectually, with an insatiable curiosity about 
things, places, and people, and a thirst for information as 
well as impressions. Perhaps his most remarkable and 
engaging trait is his combination of mature wisdom and 
reflection with the spirit of youth. He is sophistication itself ; 
and yet he is constantly able to see the world through ihe 
eyes almost of childhood. Another token of his vitality is his 
power—Dickens, of course, is the greatest exemplar of this 
art—of imbuing inanimate objects with life, so that we be- 
come really moved by a perambulator’s story of its gradual 
decline, from being the carriage of a young lord of Park 
Lane to its final fate as a tramp’s lorry for sticks, ‘‘ with 
possibly a rabbit or two hidden underneath.”’ As for self- 
revelation, Mr. Lucas can compress more into the unexpected 
twist of a phrase than many writers can pack into a whole 
essay-load of personal pronouns. 

Into ‘‘ Out of a Clear Sky’ Mr. Lucas has gathered a 
number of his writings dealing with birds—a welcome com- 
panion to his similar volume on dogs. Most of the essays 
are light, whimsical little fantasies, though in one of them, 
describing an actual human tragedy associated with the 
nightingale, Mr. Lucas has given us a memorable piece of 
grave prose, charged with a more direct emotion than he 
usually allows himself. While showing intimate observation 
of the feathered creation, Mr. Lucas is mainly concerned with 
presenting a bird’s-eye view of humanity. Incidents of bird 
life, or conversations between birds, are made to reflect, with 
delicate humour. our own foibles and vanities. 
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MME. DE LA TOUR DU PIN 


Recollections of the Revolution and the Empire. By LA MARQUISE 
DE LA Tour pu PrN. Edited and translated by WALTER 
GEER Cape. 15s. 

WE are glad to welcome the second edition of this translation 

of an admirable book. Mr. Geer has done his work efficiently 

if not with any great distinction, and though the consider- 
able compression of the original work destroys some of its 
charm, enough remains to give a very good idea of the 
author’s peculiar grace. The Marquise de la Tour du Pin 

(author of this *‘ Journal d’une femme de cinquante ans ”’) 

was born in 1770 and died in 1853, but unfortunately her 

memoirs do not take us down further than the Restoration. 

Still they just carry us through the Epopee. A Dillon, and 

niece of the immensely rich and impious Archbishop of Nar- 

bonne, she passed her youth amid all the douceur de vivre 
that the ancien régime was capable of providing. She was 

a severe critic of her age, and obviously thinks that the 

governing classes brought the Revolution on themselves. But 

she could never cease to regret the old days for many things 

—for the equality of manners, the gentleness of social con- 

duct, for the absence of stiffness in personal relations between 

old and young people, and above all for the happy life old 
ladies were able to lead in the eighteenth century. These 
things she thought had gone never to return. 

She had a truly horrible time during the Revolution. 
Her relations in law came to a violent end, and both she 
and her husband were within an instant of death. They 
eventually escaped in a boat for America owing to the com- 
plaisance of the Talliens. Her description of the Terror in 
Bordeaux is all the more effective for the quietness with 
which it is told. She remarks acutely that the population 
positively enjoyed the bread queues; they were clubs in 
which people could talk openly in a friendly spirit, without 
fear of supervision. The story of her escape with her hus- 
band and children to America is as thrilling as could be. 
Many people will find the description of the two years she 
spent in America the most charming part of the book. She 





A Sebected List of Fiction Recent- 
ly published at The Bodley Head 
GENERAL CRACK 


3y GEORGE PREEDY. THIRD EDITION. 
“Mr. Preedy has written one of the most powerful historical 
novels of recent years, a classie which grips attention throughout 
five hundred full and throbbing pages.”’—Times of India. 


JOSHUA’S VISION 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
‘In Mr Loeke’s brightest manner.’’—RaLPH STRAUS in the 











Bystander. “ Tensely virile.’—Spectator. ‘“ Another good Lockian 
hero makes his appearance. Mr. Locke can tell a story better 
than most men, and in his latest he is well up to his own 
standard Sunday Times. 
‘S PROGRES 
THE JADE’S PROGRESS 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
‘This is new ground for the creator of ‘The Lunatic at Large,’ 
and he scores @ success in it..—Morning Post. 
THE PARTRIDGE | 
By ELIZABETH MURRAY. j 
Miss Murray has freshness and gusto .. . her book may be 
reommended.’’—GERALD GOULD in the Daily News. “ Vigorous and | 
readable.’’—Observer. 
! 
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THE PROFESSIONAL?GUEST 


By WILLIAM GARRETT. } 
good, rollicking, farcical comedy.”—Truth. ‘The story has 
an irresponsible gaiety.”—New Statesman. ‘‘ Comedy, farce and 
romance adroitly blended.”—Star. ‘‘ Mr. Garrett should become 
one of the most readable and entertaining novelists of the day.’’— | 
Punch | 
| 
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THE PHANTOM PASSENGER 


By MANSFIELD SCOTT. | 


“Thrills in plenty.’"—Daily Telegraph. ‘A first-rate varn of a 
murder on board ship.’’-—Field. ‘‘ The reader is kept in a state 
f breathless suspense.”—Truth. 
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FORTY-NINE 
POEMS OF W. H. DAVIES 


Ihiustrated in Colour and Line by JACYNTH PARSONS, 
with introduction specially written for this Edition by W. H. 
DAVIES. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. % Also 100 Copies Num- 
bered and Signed by the Author and .Irtist, 25 /- net. 
There should be a great demand for this new book of drawings 
from the young genius whose illustrations to Blake’s “ Songs 
of Innocence ’’ (now in its third edition) last year created so 
much interest and excitement. She has herself selected the 
Poems in this volume, and has brought to the work of inter- 
preting Mr. Davies's message all her own fine qualities of 
understanding combined with an amazing and growing mastery 
of colour and line. 


AN ALPHABET OF MAGIC 


ELEANOR  FARJEON. Illustrated by 

TARRANT with Pencil Drawings. Size 
93 x 63. Price 6/- net. 

A charming book of poems by the author of the ever-green 
Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard,’’ delightfully illus- 

trated by Margaret Tarrant, that most popular of children’s 


Poems by 
VARGARET 


artists. 
A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With 42 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 18/- net. % Also 20 Signed Copies, 36/-. 

If only for the sake of the writing this book should appeal 

o all lovers of literature, but, in addition, Mr. Hutton gives 

careful and accurate descriptions of the buildings, details of 

his route, and in fact just that kind of practical information 
which is so very necessary to the traveller. 


BRISTOL PORCELAIN 


By FRANK HURLBUTT. With 8 Colour Plates and 
56 Half-tones. Demy 4to. 63/- net. 
A comprehensive volume, by an authority whose knowledge 
is profound and based on practical experience, which will 
prove invaluable to the serious collector. 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST 
By YVISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With 8 Coloured 
Plates by GARNET WOLSELEY F’cap 4to. 15/- net. 
Lady Wolseley really knows and loves Sussex. In the 
present volume she has entered that part of Sussex known 
as the Hundred of Steyning, and starting with the very 
forest settlers she shows us the gradual building up and decay 
of the earliest portion of England known to history. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
IN ENGLAND, 1700-1799 


By WILLIAM T. WHITLEY. Illustrated. Size 9} x 6%. 
In two Volumes. 42/- net. 
\ volume which should be a standard work on eighteenth- 
century life and manners, but it is no dull history, but a book 
full of amusing anecdotes and shrewd character studies. It 
also contains many hitherto unpublished documents from the 
archives of the Royal Academy. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


PICTURE GUIDES 
An atiractive series of Travel Books, each one containing 
some 200 illustrations in photogravure. F’cap  4to. 


Price 7/6 net. 


THE ARDENNES 
By CLIVE HOLLAND 
THE COUNTRY ROUND PARIS 
By EDMOND PILON 
Ilready Published 
Biarritz, Pau and the Basque [he Italian Lakes 


Country The Dolomites 
Nice to Evian by the Route Mont Blanc 


des Alpes Venice 
The Land of st. Francis of Grenoble and thereabouts 
Assisi The French Riviera 
Touraine and its Chateaux Flanders and Hainault 
Florence Rome Normandy 


Ilso 


A number of small bur charming books of which full 
particulars will be found in the Society’s Autumn List. 


GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
IN GALLIPOLI 


By HANS KANNENGIESSER 


(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired). 

With an introduction by MARSHAL LIMAN VON SANDERS PASHA. 
Morning Post: ‘‘ For the English reader this book (which appropriately 
is translated by Major C. J. P. Ball, who served with the 29th Division 
throughout the Gallipoli campaign) makes tantalising history ”’ 
Evening Standard: *‘ Makes poignant reading . . . He also throws some 
new light on our failure ”’ 
Daily News: ‘* An intensely interesting account of the Gallipoli campaign 
from the point of view of the defenders ”’ 
Evening News: ‘ This exceedingly interesting book "’ 
ahead Mirror: ‘*‘ Sir E. Parry on shortcomings of our legal procedure 

German General’s able analysis of the situation . . . he gives a 
very able analysis of the strategical and tactical situation ”’ 
Illustrated 21s net 


“READY TO- DAY. 


STAGE FAVOURITES OF 
THE 18TH CENTURY 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of ** The Windsor Beauties,’’ ‘‘ Regency Ladies,’’ etc. 
Frontispiece in colour by Lesley Blanche, and other illustrations, 21s net 
An interesting account of the careers of some notable actresses of the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, including Nance Oldfield, Lavinia 
Fenton (afterwards Duchess of Bolton), the original ‘‘ Polly Peachum ”’ 
in ‘* The Beggar's Opera,"’ *‘ Kitty ’’ Clive, Hannah Pritchard, Char- 
lotte Charke, the daughter of Colley Cibber, ‘' Peg *’ Woffington, 
Susanna Maria Cibber, and George Anne Bellamy (who received these 
christian names in mistake for Georgiana) 

Send for Autumn List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 




















AUTUMN BOOKS 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 


by Heywood Broun 


«& Margaret Leech 
For more than 40 years this hard-boiled 
puritan pursued his campaign against 
vice—or what he considered vice—in art, 
letters and social life. The story is here 
told with sympathy and humour. 
Demy 8vo 28 illustrations 15s. net 


THE HIGH PYRENEES 
INSUMMER & WINTER 


bv C. a Becket Williams 
This book not only contains the informa- 
tion a traveller to these delightful parts 
needs; it is a high-spirited account of 
joyous days and merry nights. 
Demy 8vo Many illustrations 10s. 6d. net 


INVOCATIONS 
TO ANGELS 


by Edgell Rickword 
Poems by the author of Behind the Eyes 
and Arthur Rimbaud, and Editor of 
Scrutinies. 
Crown 8vo 5s. net 


WISHART & COMPANY, 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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was the only French aristocrat who enjoyed America, and 
in some ways her time on an American farm was the happiest 
part of her life. She cannot hide her contempt for the philan- 
thropic émigrés, like the duc de la Rochefoucauld, who were 
too self-satisfied to observe anything in this new country. 
Her sick soul really found a Rousseau peace in her simple 
surroundings. 

She had no desire whatever to go back to France, but 
willy-nilly returned with her husband on the installation of 
the Directory, soon to be banished again, as a result of 
Fructidor, this time to England. Helf-English and _ bi- 
lingual, she is able to give an extremely interesting account 
of English society in the last years of the eighteenth century. 
She returned once more with her family after Brumaire, 
reached a half-hearted compromise with Napoleon, and 
avoided disgrace under Louis XVIII. Here the memoirs end. 

Her ‘* Journal ’’ was published by her grandson in 1906, 
and rapidly attained a popularity it well deserved. She was 
essentially an amateur writer, and says so frankly on the 
first page, and merely put down her experiences for the 
benefit of her son. There is no rhetoric, no posturing: she 
indulges in but little historical or moral reflection, but she 
was witty, intelligent, good and brave. At the end of reading 
her *‘ Journal,’’ the reader has shared her life with her. The 
‘Journal d’une femme de cinquante ans”’ is one of the 
most interesting of all revolutionary memoirs. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


FACILE ENTHUSIASMS 
Through Literature to Life. By ERNEST RAYMOND Cassell. 5s. 


Mr. RAYMOND calls this ‘‘ an enthusiasm and an anthology.”’ 
He lets himself go. ‘* I shall seek to talk as enthusiastically 
as possible,’ he says, ** of my own enthusiasms in literature 

for all that matters is enthusiasm and enthusiastic ex- 
pression. " But knowledge, judgment, and taste matter 
no less than enthusiasm, and there is little in his book to 
show that Mr. Raymond possesses them in any marked de- 
gree. He writes badly, execrably. His prose abounds in trite 
phrases, rhymes, sentimentalities. 

Literature, he says, is the cry of a great soul at the 
spectacle of life. There are three cries: a moan, the cry of 
pain ; a laugh, the cry of amusement ; a cheer, the cry of 
approval. 4Aischylus and Hardy moan; Meliére, Dickens, 
Rabelais, Sterne laugh ; but there are many who “ have seen 
the heroisms of men, and the grandeur of life and the joy of 
it; they have said their ‘ Yes!’ to life and greeted it with 
a cheer.’’ And if your nerves are not flayed by the thought 
of Shakespeare (who, of course, could also moan and laugh) 
greeting life with a cheer, you will like Mr. Raymond's book. 
It only remains to observe that the unquoted half of the 
passage Mr. Raymond has chosen from ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ to illus- 
trate how well Shakespeare could cheer turns it into one of 
the three classic examples of anti-climax in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Raymond quotes: ‘‘ What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason!’’ &c. But he omits: “ . the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals! ”’ 

In another chapter, he discusses English humour. The 
German, he instances, went into battle singing ‘‘ Deutschland 
uber Alles,’’ the Frenchman declaring his readiness to die 
‘pour la patrie,’’ but the Englishman calling out: ‘‘ What 
do 1 care for the British Empire? I'd sell it for five bob.”’ 
But this is how French soldiers really went into battle :— 

‘A un instant ou le canon reprend haleine par hasard, 


une voix, a lentrée, nous appelle 
“En avant! 


“On y restera. c’coup-ci, grondent les hommes 
‘“Tls disent cela, mais ils ne le savent pas. On sort, 
dans un chaos de fracas et de flammes. La tranchée a-t-elle 


disparu ? 
“Vous feriez bien de mettre vos baionnettes, crie le 
sergent Allons, baionnette au canon.”’ 
Humour, Mr. Raymond contends, can only issue in humanity. 
But this is doubtful. The English are the most humorous 
people in the world, granted ; but they are also the proudest 
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and the most scornful. When they conceive a Kipps they 
have to hold him off with humour. They could not bear him 
too close. True, the English comic characters are ‘ either 
down-and-outs, or scapegraces, or the very poor, or the 
very simple. Our humour cannot release itself fully unless 
it is flushed through with pity and love... ."’. But our real 
pity, our real love are for our equals, and those not even 
we treat humorously. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


AN immense number of new biographies and autobiographies 
lies on the editor’s table, though the season is but young: 

Abraham Lincoln,” by Albert J. Beveridge (Gollancz, 50s.), 
in two vast volumes ; ‘‘ Charles Darwin,’’ by Henshaw Ward 
(Murray, 21s.); ‘‘Mrs. Moniagu,’’ by John Busse, and 
‘Anna Comnena,”’ by Naomi Mitchison (Howe, 3s. 6d. each), 
two new volumes in the ‘‘ Representative Women”? series ; 
‘‘The Memoirs of J. M. Dent,’’ edited by Hugh R. Dent 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘*‘ The Life and Letters of Gene Stratton- 
Porter,’ bv her daughter (Hutchinson, 18s.) ; ‘‘ John Law,”’ 
by George Oudard (Cape, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Alexander 
Wolkoff-Mouromtzoff (A. N. Roussoff),"’ by Himself, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Huth Jackson (Murray, 21s.) ; ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Madame de Pompadour,’’ by Madame du Hausset (Rout- 
ledge, 10s. 6d.), a new volume in the Broadway Library of 
Eighteenth-Century Literature. 

Four volumes in a new series, ‘* The Marlborough His- 
tories *’ (Collins, 5s. each), have just been published: ‘* Twice 
Fifty Years of Europe,’ by Percy Ashley, which deals with 
the political development of Europe from 1815 to 1914 ; ‘‘ The 
Life of Wiiliam Cobbett,’’ by G. D. H. Cole, originally pub- 
lished in 1924; ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Europe and Britain,’’ 
by C. Raymond Beazley ; *‘ Britain as a European Power,” 
by Andrew Browning. 

Among new travel books are: ‘‘ Slaves of the Sun,”’ by 
Ferdinand Ossendowski (Allen & Unwin, 16s.), which 
describes travel in Senegal and the French Sudan ; 
‘Siberian Days,’’ by Algernon Noble (Witherby, 12s. 6d.) ; 
‘‘ The Land of the Frozen Tide,’’ by Louise Rourke (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.). 

‘“The Newgate Calendar,’’ edited by Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.), is a selection from Knapp & 
Baldwin’s well-known compilation. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. WILSON Harris writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review *’ 
on ** Critics at Geneva,’ and Mr. Hugh Spender writes ‘‘A 
Letter from Geneva ”’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.” 

In the American ‘ Foreign Affairs’? Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong writes ‘* After Ten Years: Europe and America,”’ 
an interesting article. The same paper has “ Dictatorship in 
Portugal ’’ by Luis Araquistain, ‘* Stabilizing the Franc ”’ 
by J. A. M. de Sanchez, and “ Italy and France in North 
Africa’’ by C. A. Le Leven. ‘* The Yale Review’ has two 
articles on the Presidential campaign: ‘‘ The Republican 
Party in 1928’ by Theodore Burton, and ‘‘ The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Democratic Party’ by Walter Lippmann. In 
the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly *’ we have ‘‘ Studies in Tempera- 
ment: Hoover and Smith: a Conflict in Essentials,” by 
E.S. Sir George Paish writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review’ on ‘*‘ The United States and Europe.””’ E. W. 
Polson Newman has an article in the same paper on ‘‘ Vilna 
and Kovno: a Contrast.” 

Turning to Home Affairs, there is a good study of Lord 
Haldane by G. P. Gooch in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.”’ 
The ‘Socialist Review’ has a second article by Lord 
Arnold on ‘* Safeguarding Analyzed.” In the ‘* Labour 
Magazine’? Walter M. Citrine writes ‘‘ The Truth About 
the Turner-Mond Talks”; there is also ‘‘ All Aboard for 
Birmingham,’ by George Lansbury, and ‘‘ New Tasks for 


Trade Unionists,’* by Ben Tillett. 

‘*The Countryman: a Quarterly Non-Party Review and 
Miscellany of Rural Life and Industry,”’ is an excellent 
paper. The present number contains the second part of an 
interesting series on ‘‘ Six Years Farming and What it has 
Taught Me,”’ and there are some sensible remarks by the 
Editor on ‘‘ Village Brighteners and Wiser People.” 
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; amous 
K¥s TOBACCO 


4 Pipe smokers may be divided 
roughly into three classes. Those 
who would just as lief have a 
cigarette : those who would cheer- 
fully smoke anything from tea- 
leaves upwards: and those who, 
were it not for the existence ol 
thei:nfavouritebrands of tobacco, 
would have nothing to do with 
smoking at all. 





Thus, one suspects $that were 
“Chairman ”’ to be withdrawn 
from the market to-morrow, many 
thousands would cast away their 
pipes in sorrow and resolve to 
smoke no more—such is the hold 
which this paragon of mixtures 
has obtained on a discerning 


section of the smoking public. 
Chairman Smokers— 


The Stockjobber * Chairman” is the chef d’ceuvre 
of the blender; in it the choicest 
growths of East and West cunn- 
ingly combine to produce a 
tobacco which none with the 
right appreciation of such things 
can pronounce to be other than 
perfect. 


Chairman 
TOBACCO 





evccecccccvcceccscoscccccoecs seneeeen - Chairman” is made in medium 
: : strength. 

: If your pocket muss : “ Boardman’s”’ is the _ identical 
; your, Palate, ; mixture but, milder. 

i EMPIRE wc. : “Recorder” the same — fuller- 
: most fragrant and : flavoured, 


: lasting of all } 
: Empire Mixtures. : 1 
: 10d. per oz. : 3 


Sesvassousvsussheuieaieiasneiasaiases : per oz. of all tobacconists, 


R. J. LEA, LTD. STOCKPORT @; 








READY NEXT FRIDAY. 





POLITICAL 
MEMOIRS 


By H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


Author of ‘‘ My Fifty Years,”’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 
21s net 
H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece will be remembered for 
his autobiography which appeared last year. In the present 
book he deals with the political activities with which he has 
directly and indirectly been associated, and the result is a 
volume which is at once vitally interesting and revealing. 


- READY TO-DAY. 
The Greatest Hoax in History 


A SHAM PRINCE 


By HARRY DOMELA 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 12s 6d net 





The autobiography of an adventurer. Harry Domela’s 
remarkable record—written in prison—tells of his adven- 
turous life, and the trouble it earned him. His supreme 
achievement was masquerading as Prince William of 
Hohenzollern, son of the cx-Crown Prince of Germany, 
’acked to overflowing with thrilling escapades and startling 
revelations. 


Send for Autumn List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, F.C 4 
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TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
Booksellers 


(English and Foreign) 
Court Stationers 





The Christmas List of Books and a Catalogue 
of Christmas Gifts are in the Press. They 
will be sent, if desired, on publication. 


14a, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(The London Literary Lounge). 
Telephone: Gerrard 3277. One door from Bond Street 
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| We have a debt of £5,500 and need your hetp. 


| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | 
“"ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP ema 


earnestly appeal for help in paying off this 
loan. The Society is very anxious to be clea 
| of this heavy burden by the end of this year. 





A most important work is being carried on in 


the Society’s various Homes in London and the 

Country and in the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.’ 

Money has to be found daily to feed, clothe, 

and edueate over 1,100 children. 
Patrons: 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES. 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, w.C.2 














When responding, please mention ** The Nution and Athenwum.” 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Y 
Americana - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 46 for 3/2 
American DeLuxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1}- De Reszke Turks - 20 for af- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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_ PUBLIC NOTICE. _ 





| BIRMINGHAM | 
NEW HOSPITALS CENTRE. | | 


Required a whole-time Secretary to the Executive 
Board, Salary £1,500 per annum. Minimum 
period of appointment guaranteed; experience 
| of hospital organisation and administration 
desirable. For further details apply 
THE TOWN CLERK, COUNCIL HOUSE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


BOROUGH OF DARWEN. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


PPLICATIONS = are nvited for the appointment of Chief | 
Librarian. Salary 0 per annun | 
Candidates must possess approved qualifications and have had experience | 

in the management and control of a Public Library. | 
Applications, endorsed “ Chief Librarian,’ accompanied by copies of not | 
more than three recent testimonia!s, should be delivered to me on or before | 
November 2nd, 1928 : 
Canvassing, either directly or indirect!y, will be a disqualification. i 
CHARLES COUTTS BYERS, | 


Town Clerk 
Municipal Buildings, Darwen 
October 10th, 192s 
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4 BOOK CATALOGUES 

ie Three Autumn Lists é 

‘ A Catalogue of First Editions, Illustrated and Coloured e 

Plate Books, Sports and Pastimes. \) 

A Sixth List of Books withdrawn from our Stock and 4 

offered at Reduced Prices. 4 

A Catalogue containing some examples of Modern é 

Fine Printing. 4 


Next week we shall open AN EXHIBITION on the 
SECOND FLOOR of FINELY PRINTED BOOKS 
issued by the 
SWAN PRESS, CHELSEA 
Readers of the Nation may care to know that they can 
obtain copies of Farewell to America by Henry W. 
Nevinson from us, price One Shilling. 


John and Edward 


BUMPUS L'*” 





Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Telephones: Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225 
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MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 


have opened a Department for the Sale of Modern 


FRENCH BOOKS 


at their West End House, 
43, PICCADILLY, 


where a good selection of the Books of the Day 
may be seen. 
A Monthly List of the New French Books will be sent 
pest free to Book Buyers, and German, /talian, and 
other current books supplied. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND OTHERS 


We specialize in finding the difficult and out-of-print book. 
New and secondhand books in every department of Litera- 
ture, English and Foreign, expeditiously supplied. Good 


Books purchased and highest prices paid. Catalogues 310, 
English Lit. from 1800 to the Present; 311, Indian Litera- 
ture. 315 recent secondhand purchases. 

W.HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
Tcl.: 862 Telegrams er, Cambridge 


and Cables He 











THE OWNER-DRIVER 
A HEARTENING EXHIBITION 


S it too much to say that the Motor Show at Olympia is 

a heartening sight? To some it may seem merely a 

dazzling trade exhibition, but to others it is an inspiration, 
typifying the British bulldog spirit that refuses to accept 
defeat. Nine years ago when the first post-war Show was 
opened I was told by overseas visitors that the British motor 
industry could never hope to compete successfully with its 
Western and Continental rivals. At the time the outlook 
Was certainly discouraging, but to-day one feels that if every 
foreign car were withdrawn Olympia would still be a great 
and satisfying Exhibition. In other words, no man need 
Wish to see better chassis or more handsome coachwork than 
are staged by our home manufacturers—and staged at keenly 
competitive prices. 


ie) 


< 


One recalls the time—and that not long ago—when a 
would-be purchaser with a very modest purse was driven to 
consider a car of American origin, but at Olympia to-day 
there is a bewildering array of smart and reliable British 
productions inexpensive to buy and remarkably cheap to run. 

The value offered in cars of low horse-power is amazing, 
and hundreds of thousands of people who have not hitherto 
felt justified in becoming Owner-Drivers will within the next 
twelve months be numbered amongst the registered licensees. 
We owe much to the enterprise of firms who have brought 
the healthy pleasures of motoring within the means of such 
a large section of the community. 

What impresses one very much is the move in favour of 
eight-cylinders, led by some of the best firms. I am glad to 
see the Hillman Company in the field with a convincing 
20 h.p. straight eight, equipped with six-light, coach-built 
saloon, safety glass, Dewandre vacuum brakes, wire wheels, 
and every necessary accessory, at £485. This Company has 
set a high standard of value in the four-cylinder class, and 
made handsome profits as a result of its enterprise, and 
although I am writing without any actual road experience of 
the new ‘ Eight,’’ I feel confident every precaution has been 
taken to ensure a thoroughly sound production. 


It is a year to-day since I asked Sir Herbert Austin to tell 
me frankly what he thought of his new “ Light Six.'’ He 
replied, *‘ I would rather hear what you think about it, but 
I can honestly say the engine hasn't caused us a bit of 
trouble. I think you will like it.” Deliveries commenced 
earlier in the year than was promised, and there are many 
of the new 16 h.p. six-cylinder cars on the road now. I hear 
nothing but good reports of them. By the way, there must 
be brains in a business which has five models, ranging from 
7 to 20 h.p.; and all of them amongst the * best sellers.”’ 

There are five models, also, in the Wolseley schedule, 
starting at 12 h.p. and extending to a new 32 h.p. eight- 
evlinder chassis at £1,075. I wonder what Mr. W. R. Morris 
knew when he decided to cut his Wolseley 21-60 h.p. straight- 
eight saloons to £550! With such a programme there should 
he ‘‘ something doing ™ at the Wolseley factories in the next 
twelve months. 

I have not seen the Sunbeam order book, but T hear such 
extraordinarily good reports from recent purchasers of the 
16 and 20 h.p. saloons that one feels certain the effect must 
be felt at the Show. The new coachwork on the ** 16°’ chassis 
is exceptionally well designed and gives greater comfort than 
is to be found on many cars of much higher horse-power. 

A keen North Country business man has asked if I will 
chaperon him round the Show next week and assist him to 
make the best possible use of two or three hours he will have 
to spare on his way to the Continent. When I asked him 
what type of cars he specially wished to see, he replied, * I 
want something between £500 and £750 for everyday run- 
ning. The 40 Rolls is three vears old now, but I don’t see 
how: one could find anything better to-day, however much 
money I was prepared to spend.”’ I wonder how many 
owners would have such a sincere and pretty compliment 
to pay to a car of any but British manufacture! 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, Tue NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
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20/65 h.p. 6-cyl. SALOON £845 


Such marked Performance— 


Such Beauty of Line! 


running, combined with a more buoyant suspension 

and a low centre of gravity, are the component 
features that contribute to the wonderfully marked 
advance in the mechanical excellence and exceptional 
road performance of the new Humber Cars. 
Ideally slung coachwork, with low sweeping lines, 
breathes modernity with dignity to an advanced 
degree. Upholstery, appointments and magnificent 
coachwork finish convey instantly that impression of 
solid value for which the Humber has always been 
famed. Inspect the details of each model at 
the Humber Stand. There you will find a choice 
of cars that will excite the admiration of all. 


[ running, con power, rapid acceleration and smooth 
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Catalogue on request. 





HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
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MODELS & PRICES INCLUDE 

$/28 h.p. 4 cyl. 23 seater - - £240 
9/28 h.p. 4-cyl. 4-seater TOURER £240 
9/28 h.p. 4-cyl. 4seater FABRIC 

sAl OON : - : - - £280 
14/40 h.p. 4-eyl. S-seater TOURER £375 
14/40 “ », d-evl, 5-seater SALOON £475 
16/50 p. 6 yl. S-seater “ DUAL 

P : R POS E” Mode £440 
16/50 h.p. 6-cyl . o-seater WEYMANN 

SALOON - : £487 
16/50 h.p. 5-seater SALOON £497 
20/65 h.p. 6c yl. 5-seater : DUAL 

PURPOSE” Model - - - £650 
20/65 h. p. 6cyl. 5-seater SALOON £845 
20/65 h.p. 6-cyl. LIMOUSINE - - £925 

Dunlop Tyres Standard, 
























LONDON: Showrooms and Export Branch Office: 94, New Bond Street, W.1. Service: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
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Ip Verdure and blossom ... Peak and 
W chasm... Mo que aud minaret... 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars... 
Golden sands a d glittering seguias 
- Princeis palace, a .d mud cities . *e° 
Sunset and the Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in tie Land of the 
stork,the scarlet ibis andthe golden date 
—the land of blood red dawn, gorgeous 
sunset, and peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


Private Tours by Moddéle de Luxe six-cylinder 4 and 
& S-seater landaule's or limousines. Arrange the 
aod route and details yourself, but let us assisc with 
expert a ivice. 


1 ours for separate bookings by ten-seater landaulet 
type cars runniag to scheduted itineraries. 270¢ 


>= 270 to 
. choose trom. 

7 ‘> ; Forty-two of the famous “‘ Transatlantique ”’ hotels 

4 erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 
wheele. i * Desert Cars ”’ for the Sx m 
Unparalleled service, comfort and courteous at- 
tention in th: Company’s own Mail steamers, cars, 
and hotels. Write for booklet, 
FRENCH | INE 
Compazrie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD 


20, Cockspur street, London, S.W.1. 
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Investment Trusts 
A Use for Idle Money 


From time to time you may have money avail- 
able for which temporarily you have no use. 
This money may be put aside for some purpose 
which does not arise for weeks or for months 
or never at all. How much more satisfactory 
would it be if this idle money could earn for 
you 5 to 53%. This can be done by holding 
the 5°%, (Minimum) Withdrawable Preference 
shares of First, Second or Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts. Your money is safe, every 
£5 is secured on at least £20 worth of invested 
capital (issued capital exceeds £2,500,000). 
Shares can be withdrawn on demand. Divi- 
dends 5% on shares held for short periods, 
and 53°, when shares are held more than six 
months prior to certain dates—dividends are 
paid without deduction of income tax. 


PARTICULARS AND APPLICATION FoRM WIL 
Bre SENT ON REcEIPT OF ATTACHED COUPON. 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD ~ 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE. LONDON, ¥.C.2 


particulars of you Prete nee 
Shares 


send me gu i 


Address 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


GRAMOPHONES 


ISAPPOINTMENT on Wednesday afternoon at the 
Diz dividend of the Gramophone Company—45 per 

cent., making 55 per cent. for the year—did not 
lessen the activity in the gramophone share market. The 
Gramophone Company shares feli from 14} to 13}, but, as 
we write, are busy recovering with the rest of the market. 
At 13} cum dividend, Gramophones yield only 4.2 per cent., 
but the optimists point to the substantial rise in profits. 
Columbia Graphophones have even soared to fresh heights 
at 11} ex capital bonus of 100 per cent. Public interest in 
the gramophone market cannot be maintained indefinitely 
at this feverish pitch, but what chance have the “* bears ” 
to get busy when the pre-Christmas season is usually the 
best for the gramophone trade? Moreover, the whole in- 
dustrial market is strong, tobacco and cement shares in 
particular. 

7 * * 

The purchase by the Burmah Oil Company of the rights 
to 1,000,000 Shell Transport and Trading ordinary shares is 
the most important event that has happened in the oil in- 
dustry since ** restriction ’’ was introduced in the American 
oilfields. It is a step towards the grouping together of the 
Royal Dutch, Shell, Burmah Oil, and Anglo-Persian com- 
panies which was contemplated when the Burmah Oil made 
their bid some years ago for the Government’s holding of 
Anglo-Persian shares. Hitherto the Anglo-Persian has been 
a competitor of Shell in the home, European, and Eastern 
markets. Burmah Oil—with its interest in both companies 

can now see that Anglo-Persian and Shell co-operate in 
future instead of compete. Burmah Oil holds 3,561,990 
Anglo-Persian ordinary shares and the Government 
7,500,000 out of a total of 18,425,000. The Burmah Oil in- 
fluence upon Anglo-Persian is predominant because the 
Government takes no part in the commercial management 
of that company. At the same time Burmah Oil and Shell 
have long been associated together in India and last year 
merged their marketing organizations in that country. If 
ever the rise of the Anglo-Persian was a menace to the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, that menace has now been re- 
moved by the acquisition of Shell shares by the Burmah Oil. 
As we see it, the position of the Royal Dutch-Shell group is 
now impregnable. 

* + * 

Burmah Oil shares have risen to 54, and may go higher 
as the market is beginning to discount a return to the 30 per 
cent. dividend. The individual position of Burmah Oil is, 
of course, greatly strengthened by the purchase of a million 
shares in a world-wide oi] group. The directors call it 
** broadening the basis of its interest in the petroleum in- 
dustry.’’ In the language of the Stock Exchange, Burmah 
Oil is merely spreading its risks. It is not yet a holding 
company, like Royal Dutch and Shell, but it is no longer 
a producing company’s risk. Incidentally, it has acquired a 
potential income of £250,000 net from its new investment— 
assuming that Shell pays 25 per cent. tax free on its in- 
creased capital—against which it is liable for interest of 
£220,000 gross on the £4,000,000 5} per cent. debentures 
which are being issued to shareholders to pay for that in- 
vestment. In giving the debenture stockholders the right 
up to 1933 to exchange £6 of stock for one £1 share in the 
Anglo-Persian, Burmah Oil is in effect offering to reduce its 
holding of Anglo-Persian shares by 20 per cent. This at 
first sight does not appear complimentary to the Anglo- 
Persian. In fact the Burmah Oil directors, in declaring that 
Anglo-Persian shares should appreciate considerably in 
value, rather suggest that on a dividend-yield basis Anglo- 
Persian will always be over-valued, and that as an invest- 
ment it will pay better to hold Shell shares. We sug- 
gest that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when next he is 
tempted to raid Road Fund or Sinking Fund, should con- 
sider whether it would not be better to take a profit on the 
Treasury’s holding of Anglo-Persian shares now that the 
market price is 4} and the dividend yield under 8 per cent. 


BURMAH AND SHELL—TALKING FILMS—CANADIAN 


WESTERN LUMBER 


This paragraph is not an advertisement for talking 
films. The investor should make up his own mind whether 
talking films have come to stay by going to the two cinema 
theatres in London where they can be seen and heard. We 
are only concerned to point out the opportunities and the 
dangers of an investment in talking films at this stage. 
There are three different systems in use. The first is the 
dise system in which the sound is recorded on a disc like a 
gramophone record which is played with electrical amplifi- 
cation. This system is being used by Vitaphone and British 
Phototone—the latter in conjunction with the Brunswick 
Panatrope. British Phototone 5s. shares have been an 
active market at 10s. The second system is one in which 
sound is actually photographed on the edge of the film itself 
and reconverted back into sound as the film passes through 
the projector. Three groups are working on this system— 
Movietone, the Phonofilm, and the Photophone. This system 
achieves perfect synchronization, which is not always pos- 
sible in the dise system. The Western Electric group owns 
Movietone, while the Phonofilm patents are being exploited 
in this country by British Talking Pictures, whose 5s. shares 
were recently introduced on the Stock Exchange and are 
now quoted at 7s. 6d. British Talking Pictures claim that 
its projecting apparatus for theatres is cheaper to instal than 
that of Movietone. 

* * * 

The third system is that of British Acoustic, which 
follows the Movietone and Phonofilm principles, but has 
two films, one carrying the picture, the other the sound. 
The Gaumont-British Picture Corporation has an interest 
in this system. At the present time it is quite impossible 
to say what system will be in vogue in a year’s time in 
British or American cinema theatres. There is also the 
patent question. The owners of Phonofilm in America 
(General Talking Picture Corporation) have brought an 
action against Movietone for alleged infringement of master 
patents. In Germany the talking film companies have very 
sensibly merged their patents in one group, but who will 
say that the German group will not bring an action against 
Phonofilm in America or British Talking Pictures in this 
country? Sooner or later one talking film apparatus will 
have to be standardized in cinema theatres, just as one type 
of projector has been standardized, but to choose a favourite 
at this stage is as big a gamble as making a selection at 
Newmarket. 

* * * 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company owns exten- 
sive freehold timber lands in British Columbia and through 
its subsidiary 150 retail lumber yards in Western Canada. 
Its capital consists of $15,500,000 in ordinary shares of $5 
whose earnings are rapidly increasing. Between 1920 and 
December 31st, 1927, the 5 per cent. first mortgage de- 
benture stock has been reduced from $5,544,661 to 
$2,873,099, and all arrears of interest have been paid. On 
December Ist, 1927, the Company began payment of 
interest on the $5,544,656 income debenture stock. The 
arrears of interest on this stock then amounted to $3,160,454, 
which has been reduced by a payment of $304,956 on June 
Ist, 1928. No dividend is to be paid on the ordinary shares 
until the full interest has been paid on the 5 per cent. in- 
come debenture stock for two consecutive years together 
with all arrears. This postpones dividends till 1930, but 
the ordinary shares should begin to reflect the steady in- 
crease in net earnings. In 1927 the Company earned 
$941,298 which, after deduction of debenture interest and 
sinking fund, left approximately $440,000 for the ordinary 
shares. It is estimated that in view of the bigger turnover 
and the increase in the price of lumber this year—the 
average price up to August having been $22.53 per 1,000 ft. 
as against $21.81 in 1927—earnings should reach $2,000,000 
which, after payment of debenture interest, is equivalent to 
about 50 cents per share. The $5 ordinary shares at 10s. 8d. 
seem to be a reasonable speculation. 








